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The Seed 
By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


HIS bush of bloom, that sweetens so the wind, 
Was once a seed that it dropped carelessly ; 
One thought forgotten, flowering in me, 

Has filled with wondrous happiness my mind. 


New York City. 
% 


“Lvditorial 


Church-membership 
preparation 


% &% 


is a good 
for membership in 
Vet 
this is not always recognized as the ttue order of 
things. 


Uburch-membership 
a Preparation for 


the Sunday-school . 
° ® the church Sunday-school. 


There are many church-members who have 
not yet entered the Sunday-school. 
to be so. 


This ought not 
What does church-membership really 
amount to, if it does not fit a Christian to be a faith- 
ful member of the church Sunday-school? Is the 
church gaining or losing ground in its great work of 
preparing its members for Sunday-school attendance ? 
That is a question worth looking into. 


b 


Growth is as truly an essential of 
the spiritual as of the physical life. 
Some souls, like some trees, grow faster than others. 
ey respond differently to different conditions. It 
is hard to bear this in mind when we are tempted to 


be critical of our brothers in Christ. 
tl 


Justice to 
Our Neighbor 


We put our 
ramb at a point on the scale of excellence, and say, 
‘That is where you ought to be, but you haven't 
reached it, and I can have little more to do with 


you. But spiritual heights are not reached with 


equal ease or on the same day by all. When we 
feel critical of our neighbor, we might ask ourselves 
how long he has been a Christian, what were his 
early habits, what are his present hindrances, and, 


finally, what have we done to help him along. 
% 


Know What You If you are going to say anything, 


are Drivingat = by voice or pen, you must know 
What 
If 
one thing possesses you, and you want to convey it to 
But 
if you have words in abundance, and try to think of 


beforehand what point you are to aim at. 
you need at the start is not ideas, but an idea. 


others, words will be at your call to express it. 


ideas which can be expressed in those words, neither 
words nor ideas will be worth much to you or your 
hearers. If the best navigator in the world starts 
out on a voyage, he must decide, to begin with, 
go. 
compass, the tides, the currents, the winds, and his 
Your 


where he wants to Otherwise his charts, his 
nautical knowledge, are of little use to him. 
first need in speaking is to be possessed by an idea 
and a purpose. 


% 


Surrender, then A little thing may destroy peace, 


Peace and set a whole continent ablaze 


with war. So with a life. As the continual jagging 
of a pin-point or tiny sliver against the nerves may 
destroy the comfort of a day, so little rebellions 
against the leadings of God’s spirit will breed dis- 
quiet within that will show on the face in so marked 
a way as to make the visible unrest a lie to a profes- 
sion of peace through Christ. And there can be no 
peace until the pin-point is removed, until we cease 
kicking against the goad. So long as the life is 
incomplete, disappointing, the face will wear a tell- 
tale look of dissatisfaction. So long as God's plan 
for the life is thwarted in any particular by the un- 
willingness of the owner to have it wrought out, so 
long will the countenance bulletin war between the 
Creator and creature. Make the needful surrender 
of self, 
picture 


and peace will quickly come ; and peace will 
itself on the countenance, and be a shining 
testimony for Christ. 


D4 
, Too often we undervalue, and 
Neglecting d : 
Treasuresnear even neglect, the good which is 
o— always within reach, just because it 
is so. It is said that Philadelphians seldom visit the 


historic State House, where the Continental Con- 
gress met and the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. Just because they always can go, they 
never go,—unless, perhaps, they have in charge a 
visitor who wants to see it. So in our social and 
spiritual surroundings there are neglected possibili- 
ties of strength and joy, of which we make nothing 
because they are so near, so accessible, so cheap, so 
destitute of the rarity we confuse with worth. The 
home, for-instance, is too often undervalued by 
those who should find their constant delight in it. 
God has not given us many better things than the 
cluster of wholesome relationships and the cheerful 
and homely fellowship which.make up the family. 


It may be, to one who knows how to value it, the un- 


failing source of good inspirations, the training-school 
in every virtue, the refuge from the world’s distract- 
ing agitations, the hospital whither to bring our 
He 
it only a convenient sleeping and eating place has 


wounded spirits for healing care. who sees in 
failed to learn the first lesson of homely wisdom,— 
to value what lies near at hand, and is free to all, 


. 


a-s 


Sources of Personal Power 


HAT is the nature of personal power,—the 

secret of influence ? As with the most beau- 
tiful things in nature,—the rainbow, the mountains 
of silver and gold which the sunset paints on the 
sky,—so is it with the best and deepest things in 


human life. They defy exact definition or exhaus- 


tive analysis. Some of the more obvious sources of 
this power may, however, be discovered. And, in 
an endeavor to do this, our study should be of that 
life which compelled, even from enemies, the con- 
» What, 


then, are some of the sources of the personal power 


fession, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.’ 


which Jesus, as a man, exercised over his fellow- 
men ? 

One is found in the nature of the message which 
he brought to men,—the subject and content of his 
as it has been 
All 


must amount only to this, that it was the idea of 


teaching,—the ‘‘idea of Jesus,’’ 


called. What was this idea? other answers 


man’s proper sonship to God. That sonship— 
He 


had wandered into the far country of disobedience, 


man’s original birthright—had been lost by sin. 


and was no more worthy to be called God’s son. 
And just here lie the meaning and end of Jesus’ 
mission. It is to restore him to his lost sonship, his 
This 
teaching, and the import and purpose of his life as 
Man 


He bears the image of his 


proper home. is at once the burden of his 


a personal example and power. is God’s 
child by creation. 
Father, but he has gone from his home and his 
Sin its 
power, and, like the lotus-flower in the fable,-has 


Father, and will not return. has him in 


made him forget his home. Jesus comes to restore 
to him the consciousness of his dignity and worth, 
to reveal to him the possibility of his unlimited 
growth into his Father's likeness, and then, besides 
all this, and as the end of all this, to help him, by 
_personal influence and example, to realize in his life 
these possibilities of his being. 

All 


the teaching of Jesus was closely related to the lives 


Here we see the relation of doctrine to life. 
that his life touched. He never taught by dogmas 
or formal statements, but always by personal appeal 
and practical precepts that could be taken up into 
life. 
mean by it,—a fact, or body of facts, simply ; he 


He never meant by truth what we generally 


meant life-principles, something to be lived rather 
than told. 


ing of Jesus was always penetrated. 


With this conception of truth the teach- 
His teaching 
of 


it was rather 


was, therefore, not so much the communica‘ion 
to the intellect : 


the inspiration of the whole 


certain correct ideas 
life with new aims and 


purposes. And this must be a great element of all 
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personal power over men,—this communication of 
the strength and glow of the inspiring idea of one’s 
own life. The quickening of the whole man into 
new life is Jesus’ aim, and this is accomplished not 
so much through pyecepts and moral maxims as 
through personal contact. 


%? 


The very meaning of the 


word ‘‘ influence ’’ is suggestive here. It means a 


’ 


‘* flowing in,’’ and describes, by this graphic figure, 


how one life pours itself into another. A part of 
this influence is the impartation, by subtle processes, 
of the reigning truths and prevailing convictions of 
one’s own life to others. 

There is another source of personal power, closely 
related, indeed, to that just considered, but deeper. 
It is found in what men variously call personality, 
character, quality of soul. Many men possess good 
ideas, and hold truth with a strong grasp, and yet 
are not men of much influence from lack of just this 
personality. They possess truth, but the truth does 
not seem to possess them. We note this distinction 
by the way in which we speak of moral qualities. 
We never say a man possesses goodness, but always 
that a man 7s good. The moral quality is what the 
man /s, rather than what he possesses or holds sim- 
ply. This is the way in which we describe the deep- 
est qualities of a person,—and we often speak more 
profoundly than we think. 

Those who have sat under the instruction_of some 
teacher possessing this strong personality, through 
every avenue of whose life the qualities of his soul 
seemed to pour themselves into one’s intellectual 
and moral being, will appreciate this element of per- 
sonal power. Nothing is more common than to 
hear men say of some old instructor, ‘‘ He left his 
mark on me.’’ Was it certain facts or 
truths which he had stamped upon the student's 
mind that were meant? 


How so ? 


Not so much that. Though 
every specific thing which this teacher ever taught 
that pupil were forgotten, or, rather, so assimilated 
to his whole intellectual life that it was no longer 
remembered as coming from him, the testimony 
would be the “same, and that because it was the 
teacher's personality, which had 
stamped itself upon the student’s mind and heart. 
The power of the true teacher is not so much in the 
specific truths which he teaches as in the intellec- 
tual life and moral earnestness which shine through 
the truths, and kindle the soul of the pupil with 
their own fire. 


character, his 


Such considerations suggest the real nature and 
aim of education, intellectual or moral. Education 
is not a cramming of the mind with dates and lists 
and rules. It is a drawing out of the latent powers 
of the soul. ‘The truest test of education, therefore, 
is neither the quantity nor the minuteness of a man’s 
knowledge, but quality of soul wrought out through 
discipline, and working itself out in genuine useful- 
ness. 

This truth holds throughout the whole range of 
man’s activities and contacts with his fellow-men. 
It is the influence of personality, character, that 
makes the most potent factor in the power of one 
life over another. Fewer men are led astray from 
virtue by having some bad thing told to them than 
are led astray by the influence of bad example and 
the power of association. On the other hand, how 
almost impossible it is to win a man to Christ by 
merely telling him his duty ; he may acknowledge 
what you say, while he will not eome. What gives 
Christianity its power is that it is a system of personal 
influences,—the influences of the life of Jesus,— 
continued in the world by forces and processes un- 
known to sense, and known only to the heart in 
experience. As the truth of Jesus is the inspiring 
idea of the Christian life, so is the character, the 
personality of Jesus, its central power, its formative 
principle. 

Another element of personal power may be called, 
for want of a better word, transmissiveness. It is 
the making our lives mediums of blessing and in- 
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spiration to other lives. It is clear that this was true 
of Jesus, whose life shows us both the pattern and 
possibility of our own. He lived not for himself. 
His life was like a transparency, through which the 
light of God was ever shining into every ready life 
that his life touched. In his latest, tenderest wish 
for his disciples, he joins their glorification with his 
own, ‘‘ Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me:.. . that 
the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.’’ 

And this transmissiveness is the very essence of 
the best self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is not the giving 
up of something simply because one wants it, simply 
because it is a hardship to give it. 
cism. 


This is asceti- 
Nor is the completest idea of self-sacrifice the 
giving up of some specific thing to another. It is 
the giving of one’s self,—one’s best thought, best 
work, best life, for others, —se/f-sacrifice ; it is losing 
one’s life that he may find it. Itis no grudging yield- 
ing of some cherished joy, but rather a glad and 
hearty giving of one’s self, one’s influence, one’s love 
to others. 

The true life that is possible to us is only realized 
when it begins to give itself to others, just as a lamp 
first burns only when it gives out light to another. 
Here is one of the secrets of the best lives, —the 
sunniest lives. Some lives 
are like the sun, ever pouring forth light and heat, 
and ever full of fire. They are like fountains, 
always pouring themselves forth, and always full. 
How opposite from all this is the narrow, selfish life ! 
It is like a whirlpool, always gathering to itself, yet 
never giving out. Such lives receive the blessings 
of God, as it has been said (by Phillips Brooks) that 
a clod receives the sunlight: ‘‘ The sunlight falls 
upon it, and the clod drinks it in, is warmed by it 
itself, but lies as black as ever and sheds out no 
light. But the sun touches a diamond, and the dia- 
mond almost chills itself as it sends out in radiance 
on every side the light that has fallen upon it.’’ 


How apt the figure ! 


“& % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Enterprising shopkeepers sometimes 
display a placard prominently to this 
effect, ‘‘ If you don’t see what you want, ask for it." A 
notice of that sort is supposed to be always before readers 
of these pages. A New-Yorker responds with this ques- 
tion : 


The Vernal Year 


What is meant by ‘‘ vernal year"’ in Professor Beecher’s Lesson 
Surroundings for the lesson for September 18 ? 

The Vernal Year is the year beginning in the spring. 
Until within a few centuries, the year was reckoned by 
many from spring to spring, instead of from midwinter 
to midwinter. This is spoken of as the Vernal Year. 
When Professor Beecher is speaking of the capture of 
Samaria, he says that it ‘‘cannot possibly have been 
earlier than March, 718 B.C.'’ Again he says that 
‘‘the third year of the siege terminated with the ver- 
nal year 718 to 717 B.C.”’ 


b 


There are two ways of comparing the 
Bible with the Qu’ran (Koran). One 
way is to see if there are common 
vital truths emphasized in both. Another way is to find 
an excuse in the latter for refusing to accept the former 
as all-important. 


Getting Good 
through the Qu’ran 


Both ways find advocates. The first 
way has advocates among those who would bring Mu- 
hammadans under Bible influences. The second way is 
in favor with those who do not want to heed either book 


as a guide of their lives. A good friend from Western 


Pennsylvania seems to have known abort a man of the 
one sort or of the other, and this is the way he asks for 
help in meeting his claims : 


Can you write us a few words, in Notes on Open Letters 
Stating the advantages of the Bible over the Koran ? 


Or, if not, 
can you direct me to some tract or book showing 


this? A friend 


* 


Vol. 40, No. 4 


of mine met one who had been a Sunday-school worker, bat 
stated that there was not much difference between the two. 

When the Qu’ran was written, both the Old Testa. 
ment and the New had been for many centuries doin 
their work as a divine revelation of truth. The Qu’ ran 
gives much as from these two volumes. Whatever 
truth it gives us from the*Old Testament or from the 
New has a certain value, although it cannot be said, by 
any intelligent comparer of the two, that the imperieg 
form is as good as the original, and how any Americay 
reader can think that any portion of it is better jg jp, 
comprehensible. Muhammad commended the word; 
of Jesus to his followers, and by calling attention to thy 
truth missionaries have opened the way for the study of 
the Bible by many Muhammadans. It would be well 
for all missionaries to bear this in mind as a means of 
inducing admirers of the Qu’ ran to study and be guided 
by the words of Jesus.. If a Pennsylvania former Sup. 
day-school worker has got so far as to admire the ()u' ran, 
he may be led to a close enough study of the Bible to 
find the main differences between the two. 
hope for that man yet. 


There js 


Sometimes a question which seems 
both natural and simple is a question 
which cannot be answered in a way 
The little child who asked her father 
where the light went to when it ‘* went out,’’ asked a 
question which her father was puzzled to answer off-hand, 
A Baptist Sunday-school superintendent in West Vir. 
ginia asks some questions of this nature. 


After Death, What, 
When, and Where ? 


to satisfy all. 


He says : 
(1.) Please explain the term ‘‘resurrection."’ (2.) Do 
human soul go directly to heaven (or Paradise) immediately 
death? (3.) When are the soul and body reunited? Please an- 
swer in Notes on Open Letters. 

(1.) The word 
‘‘ rising up.”’ 
from the dead. 


‘‘resurrection’’ means, _ literally, 
In the Bible it refers to the rising again 

Jesus was ‘‘ the first fruits ’’ of the final 
resurrection, in the sense that he was the first one to rise 
from death into the néw life which the redeemed are to 
enjoy. There had been instances before then of res. 
toration to life, as in the case of Lazarus of Bethany, or 
of the son of the widow of Nain ; but those persons died 
again, as Jesus did not. The Bible tells us of the resur- 
rection of the saints to take place at the second coming 
of Jesus, and of the general resurrection of all, both 
good and bad, at the end of the world. ,(2.) In the days 
when the New Testament was written, the Jews believed 
that at death the good went to one place, or state, which 
they called « Abraham's bosom,”’ or ‘< Paradise,’’ and 
the wicked went to another, Gehenna, or Hell. Jesus 
told the penitent thief that he should be with Jesus, in 
Paradise, at once after death. Paul said that, so far as 
he was concerned, it would be better for him to depart 
and be with Jesus than for him to stop here longer doing 
Christ's work. This looks as if Paul felt that he was to 
lose no time in the grave before he went to Jesus. (3-) 
The soul, in the sense of the spirit, is to be reunited to 
its spiritual body at the time of the resurrection, when- 
ever that is to-he. 


a a 


From Contributors 


Stillness 
By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Forty-sixth Psalm, which winds up with the 
divine command, ‘‘ Be still, and know that | am 
God,'’ was composed during the stormiest period of Jew- 
ish history. It commemorates the destruction of the 
Assyrian army under Sennacherib by the angel of tht 
Lord ; and the Psalmist tells the Jews, when they hea! 
about the marvelons event, not to be carried away ») 
the mere wonder and excitement of the miracle, but to be 
still in their souls that they may reflect upon and unde 
stand the meaning and purpose of this divine delive™ 
ance. The psalm was Luther's favorite psalm, on th¢ 
basis of which he composed his own splendid hy™™ 


“*A fortress strong is God our Lord,’’ which was the 


Marseillaise of the Reformation. And when the French 
Huguenots and Scottish Covenanters were oppressed by 
their enemies, they encouraged themselves by singing 
the words, ‘Be still, and know that Iam God."’ !' 7 
strange to think of stillness in the ‘midst of such terriblé 
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d yet that is what God gives to his own peo- 
1ess of mind, like the stillness in the center 
{,—a peace which the world -cannot give 


strife ; an 


ple, a calmn 
of a whirlwin¢ : | 
in the most trying circumstances. His work of cight- 
and the effect of his righteousness is 
quietness and kee te ou eee 


e of life the trusting soul will have the perfect peace 


usness is peace, 


eou 
assurance forever. 


attl 
ad mind that is stayed upon God. 

You cannot know God in his works except by being 
still. Nature in her mountain solitudes is as shy as a 
muir-fowl ; she will not speak to you or reveal her 


secrets when you are in the company of others, even 


those who are dearest and most congenial. You must 
be alone, and when you sit still on a rock, she will come 
over to you, and whisper her secrets into your inner ear, 
and open up to your ‘¢ inner eye, which is the bliss of 
solitude,’’ far-reaching glimpses into her mysteries. I 
went up recently into one of the wildest passes of the 
Grampians, between the jaws of granite rocks, red, rug- 
ged, and leafless as the cliffs of Sinai, along with a few 
friends, whose conversation, exceedingly interesting in 
itself, nevertheless distracted and preoccupied my mind; 
and the impression which the wild place produced was 
not nearly so deep and solemn as when, a week after- 
wards, | went up the pass alone, and sat down in the 
highest part of it, with the grizzly cliffs of Ben Macdhui 
on the one hand, and the grand precipices of Brae 
Riach on the other, and the Wells of Dee, from which 
the splendid river issued, at my feet. The silence was 
so profound that I seemed to hear the great creative 
Voice like the sound of many waters ; and I did not 
wonder that in such solitudes men of old got glimpses 
of the unseen and eternal, for the veil between the two 
worlds seems thinner there than elsewhere. I used, 
during my holidays, to walk out into the pine forest 
every morning, and there, standing still on the soft sod, 
strewn with mosses and pine needles, which stole all 
noises from my feet, I used to see the squirrel munching 
its cones on a branch of the tree above me, and the 
rabbit washing its furry face with its paws, sitting on the 
edge of its hole. You have to wait in a quiet observant 
attitude, and not make the least noise or movement, if 
you would be made a welcome visitor to the forest, and 
understand its mysteries. A great naturalist used to go 
out at night, when everything was still, and he himself 
shared in the deep stillness, and, standing motionless 
for hours on the watch, he would get a deeper insight 
into the secrets of nature and the ways of the wild creg- 
tures of God than he could possibly have got in the busy 
daytime. 

The last time I was in London, I went to see the 
Royal College of Science at South Kensington, built on 
I was 
immense care that had been taken to 
secure as perfect stillness as possible for the workers and 


the ground where the first great exhibition stood. 
struck with the 


their instruments in the midst of the noise of a mighty 
city. Thirteen feet below the level of the street there 
was a foundation of concrete made, and on that founda- 
tion stood many broad pillars separated from one another, 
with the top of each covered with a very thick cushion of 


ut 
l 


The wooden floor of the science room was laid 
n these cushioned pillars, so that the delicate instru- 
ments on the floor might be kept free from the vibration 


caused by a passing carriage or footstep on the street 
outside, and be able to give as unwavering a judgment 


in some scientific experiment as the Lord Chancellor 


Goes on the woolsack. 


But even that is not sufficient 
to secure the perfect stillness that is needed for such im- 
portant 


experiments. For, in spite of the wool-stuffed 


pillars beneath the floor, I saw, when I was there, the 
needle of a particular instrument trembling violently, 
and | was told that it was the rumbling of a cart at the 
other end of the road, so far off that I could not hear 
the slightest sound that made it do this. 


And therefore 
the stud ‘ . 
tudents have to carry on many of their more par- 


ilar researches at night, when there are no disturbing 


s€rvatories, astronomers have a new way of dis- 


Covering stars 


They place under the telescope, exposed 
the open heavens, highly sensitive photographic 
t, and leave it there until the paper takes a perfect 
ge of the starry sky. When they remove it, they 
nN find new stars which previously escaped their no- 
and which they would never have discovered by 
ing through the telescope directly with the human 
‘ye. Now, in order to make that highly sensitive pho- 


to hic - ‘. . 
~e"@phic paper do its delicate work, there must be per- 


“ 
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fect stillness. he least noise or vibration of the air 
would mar the impression of the heavens which the 
paper is taking. Cicero, the great Roman orator, has’a 
beautiful prose poem called «‘ The Dream of Scipio." 
Scipio dreams that an angel lifts him to the sky so far 
that he sees the earth and the planets sailing beneath 
him. ‘‘ What delightful sound is that I hear?'’ he 
His guide tells him that it is the music of the 
spheres, which he cannot hear on earth because of 
the noises around him ; he must be taken away into the 
solenin silence of space in order to become sensible of 
it. Thus you see, if you would know God by the study 
of his works, you must be still. 


asks. 


But stillness is even more necessary if you would wish 
to know God as your Father and Redeemer by direct 
communion of soul with himself. A tree casts.a uniform 
black shadow upon the earth, and this black shadow is 
not affected by any noise or movement around ; but it 
casts an image of itself upon the water. You see on the 
surface of a river or lake the very picture of the tree, and 
the very shape and color, down to the smallest details 
of its trunk and branches and leaves. Now, in order to 
obtain this reflection, the water must be perfectly still, 
like a mirror. A breath of wind ora raindrop falling 
upon it completely destroys the image. And so, if your 
souls are to know God ; if you are to get, not a dark 
shadow of him,.that conceals even while it reveals him, 
such as a tree casts uponahe opaque earth, but a bright, 
clear reflection of his nature, such as the tree casts upon 
the bosom of a perfectly tranquil stream,—you must be 
still. 


distract your attention or agitate your mind. 


You must not allow the things of the world to 
You must 
be in a silent, waiting, watching mood, else the God that 
is over you and about you in all your ways will make no 
more impression upon you than a tree overhanging a 
rain-splashed or wind-tossed river can reflect its image 
on the unquiet water. 

It was in the calm solitude, away from the noise 


and bustle of the world, that Moses and all the 
prophets of old got to know God so intimately. It 
was because the little Samuel stilled his mind and 


heart by constarit prayer and holy meditation in the 
tabernacle at Shiloh that he heard and knew the voice 
of God, and could say, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for .thy servant 
heareth."" It was because the mind of Jesus was so 
peaceful that he could say, ‘‘ Neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son ;’’ and, when he wanted the dis- 
ciples to tell the world about himself and his Father, he 
gave them, before he sent them forth on their great mis- 
sion, his own peace, as the best preparation and qualifi- 
cation for it. And so the peace of heaven in your heart 


will enable you to ‘‘take the print of heaven'’ most 


deeply and retain it most faithfully. And how wonder- 
fully does this peace widen your nature! You have 
seen a small narrow pool of water, that you could jump 
across, enlarged by the reflection of the sky on its sur- 
face until you saw the whole expanse of the blue heav- 


And 


so your nature is narrow and small, but, if your heart is 


ens, with all their splendid clouds, in its depths. 


stilled with the peace which Jesus gives, his image in 
your soul enlarges your capacity, widens the horizon of 
your life, and enables you to take in and reflect the very 
glory of God. 

A distinguished man of science in Germany earned 
great honor by making a wonderful micrometer ; that is, 
an instrument for measuring very minute things, ruled 
with microscopic lines, a great many thousands to the 
inch, —lines so.close together and so fine that you could 
How did 


First by training 


not see them at all with the naked eye. he 
accomplish that extraordinary task ? 
himself to the most careful and self-denying habits as 
regards his food and drink, and by avoiding all causes 
of excitement, and then by retiring to a lonely mountain 
valley, where the noise of man's works never reached, 
and he could be perfectly alone and perfectly quiet. 
And even then he had to work in the dead of midnight, 
to enable him 
Now, if this 


order to be able to 


in order to get the necessary stillness to 


rule his marvelously delicate line man 
took so much trouble to be still 


for 


works of. creation, how much more trouble should you 


in 


make an instrument the study of God's minutest 


take to prepare your souls as instruments for the study 
of the great God How 


should you take to make these conditions of stillness in 


himself ! much more pains 


which Jesus Christ can put upon your souls by his Spirit 
the finest lines of his own likeness, the most exquisite 


How 


and delicate touches Of heavenly-mindedncss ! 
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careful should you’ be to withdraw yourselves from all 
excitements, not only of a sinful nature, but even from 
those which the world may account lawful, and live in a 
calm, still atmosphere of soul, so that you may thus 
know God better, and love him more, and become more 
like him. 

This is an age of excitement. People are devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure, and amusement is apt to be- 
and 


healthy exercise are too often changed into serious pur- 


come too engrossing, and even innocent play 


There 
is a fever in people's souls, —a fever of business, a haste 


suits, to which the whole attention is given up. 


to be rich and excel others, and to get on in the world. 
And this spirit is creeping into the church, and even our 
religious worship, which ought to rest our souls more 
than anything else, is apt to become sensational, and 
there is such a crowd of duties and services, even on the 
day of rest, that the object of it is in a large measure 
lost sight of, and there is no leisure or calmne$s of mind 
for spiritual meditation. Religious people of the calm 
East, such as Brahmins and Booddhists, have too much 
stillness. They sit for hours, or even days, together, 
silent, motionless, clearing their minds and hearts of all 
thought, emotion, an@ desire, that, emptied of self, they 
may know God. Religious people in the busy West, on 
the other hand, are too active, and often keep God out 
of their lives by their restlessness about the very things 
of religion. For persons can be prevented from hearing 
the still small voice of Jesus knocking at the door of 
their heart, and seeking admittance, by the hurry and 
bustle of religious services on Sunday, quite as much as 
by the noises and competitions of the world during the 
week. You are all dragged more or less into this mighty 
whirlpool of excitement, and more and more you feel the 
fo.ce of it. It is necessary, therefore, that you should 
keep a sanctuary in your own souls, to which you can 
retreat from the noises and strifes of the world ; that 
you should cultivate a calm and tranquil manner, cherish 
a quiet, meditative spirit, and find or make many op- 
portunities of being alone with God, that you may think 
of the things that belong to your peace. Doing this, 
you will be able more thoroughly to enjoy your innocent 
You will 


be calm and self-possessed when others are flustered, and 


pleasures and perform your common duties. 


you will know yourselves better, and God too. 


Greenoch, Scotland. 
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A Sunday-School in 


By Goldsborough S. Griffith, 
President of the Maryland Sunday-School Union 


Penitentiary 


oo years ago, after returning from an extended 

absence in Europe, I visited Baltimore city jail, as 
I had been in the habit of doing for years previous, and 
held religious services with the prisoners, distributing reli- 
gious tracts and papers, and talking freely to them concern- 
ing the promises of God to the penitent sinner and the 
believing soul. At the conclusion of this service, I asked 
whether any Christian friends had visited the jail in my 
absence, and a young man, who was deeply affected by 
“No, 


cally, ‘‘no one cares for the souls ef the poor unfortunate 


services, answered, sir adding, very patheti- 
prisoners.’’ 

I had never had a remark affect me so deeply. It 
was, to me, a call from God to the work of prison re- 
form. I promised that I would see what could be done, 
resolving then and there that to the best of my ability I 
would obey the call to preach and teach the gospel so 
that it 


should never be said of me that I cared not for 


the souls of the prisoners. That very day i went to the 
Maryland Penitentiary, and had a talk with the warden, 


Alfred H. 


desire to organize a Sunday-school in 


Evans. When I! told him my purpose and 


the penitentiary, 


he promised gladly to aid in every possible way. 


I spent a few days calling on Christian friends, and 


arranging for the full equipment of the school. On the 


1 Sunday-school in the 


lays 


following Sunday L organized 
male department, and a few Sun later in the female 


department, of the Maryland Penitentary. A little later 


on, I organized Sunday-schools in both male and female 
departments of the Baltimore City Jail. The prisoners 
were happy, and gladly attended the services each Sun- 
day. 
tures and in the singing of the gospel hymns. 


4 
4i5 


‘hey took great interest in the study of the Scrip- 


the penitentiary increased in numbers along with 
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the increase of the population of the state, our Sunday- 
schools increased in efficiency and power. The greater 
part of the prisoners gladly attend, heartily engage in 
the singing, and receive the sincere milk of the word. 
This being the first Sunday-school organized in an in- 
stitution of this character, either in this country or 
Europe, there were letters of inquiry from other states. 

Thus this Sunday-school has become a model for the 
prison Sunday-schools of other states and countries. 
Maryland set the good example of singing and teaching 
the same gospel inside the prison walls that is sung and 
taught outside. And it is my pleasure to say that the 
Sunday-school in the penitentiary is armed with the same 
power of God's mighty spirit as the Sunday-school on 
the outside. 

For a number of years the penitentiary school was 
arranged in classes, with volunteer teachers from the out- 
As arule, the inmates were not used as 
On account of the 
irregularity of the teachers, it was found best to put the 
whole school into one class to be taught, by the chap- 
lain, the Rev. W. C. Stoudermire, by the lecture sys- 
tem. 


side principally. 
teachers only in case of necessity. 


The International Lesson is used, and general 
reviews are given, with intelligent responses by the prison- 
ers. ‘The prisoners are at liberty to ask or answer ques- 
tions without restriction. In fact, everything possible is 
done for the hour to banish from the school any sem- 
blance of imprisonment. 

The usual attendance is from five hundred to six hun- 
dred out of eight hundred convicts. The attendance is 
voluntary, but the privilege is eagerly seized and looked 
forward to with pleasure. The school meets in a large 
and comfortable chapel, which is provided with maps, 
charts, and other necessary material, including a library 
of about five thousand volumes. ‘Two of the convicts 
serve as librarians. The books are much used and 
greatly appreciated. 

Every facility is extended by the warden and board 
of directors, and the results, morally and spiritually, 
have been wonderful. 

Hundreds have been converted, and gone out of this 
institution into the battle of life to thank God, by their 
lives of faith and righteousness, for the great blessing it 
has been to them while prisoners. 

The Rev. William C. Stoudermire, A. M., general agent 
of the Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association, is the superin- 
tendent of the Maryland Penitentiary Sunday-school, and 
On last Easter 
there were ninety-eight confirmed from the Protestant 


is wielding a powerful influence for good. 
department. The superintendent had carefully instructed 
them for months previously in the Bible and catechism, so 
that those confirmed not only knew in whom they had be- 
lieved, but they were ready to give a reason for the hope 
and joy that filled their hearts. The communion of the 
Lord's Supper was administered to these ninety-eight, 
and to others who had formerly confessed Christ and 
been confirmed. The Roman Catholic department of 
the Sunday-school, under the superintendency of Father 
E. D. Boone, confirmed twenty-three. Cardinal Gib- 
bons officiated at this confirmation. Thus one hundred 
and twenty-one were led to Christ at that season. I was 
present on an Easter Sunday when Mr. Stoudermire, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. W. H. Dunnbar, conducted the 
confirmation and communion service in the presence of 
over eight hundred prisoners. It was a solemn and im- 
pressive scene. Eternity alone will reveal the great and 
lasting good accomplished by this efficient Sunday- 
school. 
Baltimore, Ma. 
$s 


Ax-Grinding 
By Eleanor Root 


** I'VE got a sore leg,—you ken ketch me as easy as 


nothin’ !"’ shouted a big gamin to a little one the 


other day on the street. The bait thrown out so allur- 
ingly was nibbled at without delay by the small boy, who 
started off in pu suit. 

He was led a weary chase, up hill and down, around 
corners and through alleys. Finally he sat down ex- 
hausted on some steps, panting and breathless. He 
had for his reward some jeers from the big boy. 

‘I've got a sore leg,—you can catch me as easy as 
not !*’ says the knave in all pursuits and places of life. 
Look out for him. “No sane honest man will try to con- 


vince any one that the bargain which he is endeavoring 
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to make with him will result in his own loss and the — 


other's aggrandizement. If there be such an effort, it is 
pretty good evidence that there is on hand another case 
of a biped with a sore leg ! 

Boston. 
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Every One of ’Em 
By Philip E. Howard 


HE lay at the dock, a grim, scarred, dingy battle- 

ship. Giant fingers had seemingly rubbed graphite 

all over her frowning sponsons and streaky sides. Her 

guns were turned diffidently against the towering walls 

of iron, and they were gagged with iron gags. It was 
past the time for speaking hot words. 

Utter confusion reigned. At least, that was the look 
of things to the landsman. Jackies in soiled white 
trousers and faded blue shirts open at the neck were 
tossing empty boxes over the rail in heaps upon the 
dock. Brightly gowned women picked their several 
ways among the coils of rope, empty boxes, and toiling 
laborers. Provision carts backed and twisted, and 
rocked about on the littered ground, unloading their 
goods, and getting away promptly. In the thick of 
bright colors and begrimed togs gleamed, here and there, 
the accoutrements of an officer on duty in the yard, and 
around him living interrogation-points hovered eagerly. 

A shell had passed through the Texas just abaft the 
bow. Three.men hung somehow on a rope-slung staging 
over the side, and hammered vigorously at a new plate 
that had been set in. A rope got caught on one of the 
muzzled guns, and a light-haired sailor swung out along 
the gun, and freed the rope. 

I walked up the after gang- plank and along the shaded 
deck, with a bit of curiosity struggling in me to conceive 
how very uncertain that walk would have been a few 
short weeks before. Then, the Texas ran at speed under 
a ripping, snarling awning of fire and iron in her miracu- 
lous parallel battle with Cervera’s ships. 

There stood the searchlight taken intact from the Viz- 
caya ; there, a mine with its inscription telling of the 
‘* providential’’ (the word is in black on the red-painted 
horror) escape of the Texas from waking the sleeping 
death under her keel ; and yonder was the slender bridge 
where Captain (now Commodore) Philip stood, shielded 
by no material barrier from the furious horizontal hail that 
drove his men from the fighting-tops, and shattered a 
corner of the pilot-house at his side into disappearing 
splinters. 

I had gone clear forward, after a talk with the Com- 
modore himself. On the forward deck of the Texas 
there is a flat canopy of iron about eight feet above the 
deck, projecting over the breech of the great bow gun. 
As you look from the meuth of the gun toward the 
breech, you seem to be peering into a cavern of lead- 
colored iron. It was just beside the starboard wall of 
this cavern that I saw a somewhat conspicuous sailor 
standing. He was more than fifty years old, as one 
could see at a glance. His gray hair, where it showed 
under the round, narrow-brimmed, white cap, did not 
belie the face, with its wrinkles and experienced ex- 
pression. Of course, the man was laconic, and almost 
taciturn. His large brown eyes looked calmly over my 
head as I spoke to him, and then, as he answered, they 
gazed placidly across to the Cob Dock, where the Panther 
lay in leash. 

‘* You must have had pretty severe work off Santiago,”’ 
I ventured. 

He looked gravely over my head. ‘‘ We did.’’ 

‘* Was the ship struck often ?"’ 

‘‘ Not often ; one went through just there.’". And he 
pointed to the bow, where I had seen the men hammer- 
ing at a plate. 

‘* You had been under fire before, —hadn't you ?"’ 

‘Yes ; I went through the other war. 
this time too. 


It was warm 
But we just tried to do our duty, that 
was all."’ 

‘*And may I ask how the officers and men took the 
captain's suggestion that all should offer prayer after the 
Santiago victory ?"’ 

The old sailor jerked his thumb over his shoulder 

* toward the footway around the conning-tower. 

‘*He stood up there, and asked every one to take off 
his cap and offer up a prayer for himself, —a prayer of 
thanks for the victory. I didn’t see anybody who didn’t 
do it.”” 
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‘‘Is it your experience,’’ I asked, «that sailors are 
religious at heart ?’’ 

«‘Hey?’’ 

‘Are sailors really religious at heart ?—as a Class, | 
mean.’’, 

‘Yes,’ said the veteran ; ‘‘ every one of'em's got 
religion. Some of’em’s got a queer sort, but they al] 
have something. I never saw one who didn’t have , 
religion of some kind."’ 

He turned and joined a busy group of young Jackies 
who were dragging a huge hawser along the deck. } 
was time for landsmen to be on shore. The Texas 
sailed at three. 

I stood on the dock again, studying the busy crowd on 
the battleship’s deck. Grimy faces smiled through 
portholes and sponsons. The Commodore, in cool white 
duck, appeared on the bridge. Cheers mingled with 
the siren of the Texas as she swung out into the 
stream and bore away for the Tompkinsville rendezvous, 

Jack was hauling in hawsers, manning gangways, 
hoisting stagings, and getting under weigh. ' 
see that he was not well dressed now. He would be to. 
morrow, at the review. He would wear clean togs then, 
and he would follow the Admiral with a will and a cheer 
up the Hudsop to the white mausoleum of a great sol- 
dier, and back again,—but whither he knew not. He 
was to do his duty, that was all. 

And every one of 'em had some sort of religion. 


Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


_ The Pocket-Book’s Auntie 
By John F. Cowan 


HANDSOME new black leather pocket-book fell 

from the muff of its owner, a young lady, and 

dropped down in the gutter beside an old water-soaked, 
half-rotten shoe, partly concealed by mud. 

‘* Dear me !"’ pettishly exclaimed the stylish pocket- 
book, with its silver clasp and embossed back. ‘To 
think that I should ever fall into such low company as 
this !’’ 

‘« Hoity-toity !'’ squeaked a coarse voice close to the 
pocket-book, ‘‘ you oughtn’t to be so much ashamed of 
your auntie, my dear.’’ 

‘* My auntie {"’ repeated the horrified pocket-book. 
‘You impudent old thing ! 
in that way ?’’ 

‘* Because I speak the truth,’’ replied the old shoe. 
‘*You look very new and smart, and, no doubt, feel 
smarter than you look ; but when my sister and | were 
thrown out here in the street together, a piece of paper 
blew over me, so that, when the scavenger came around 
to empty the ash-barrel, he found only my sister, and 
went off with one old shoe instead of two."’ 

‘*And what in the,world did he want with an old shoe ?"° 
contemptuously inquired the -pocket-book, beginning to 
be interested. 


How dare you address me 


‘She was worth a good nickel to him. First, all the 
good leather in the uppers was cut out in as large pieces 
as possible, to be used in making shoes for babies and 
dolls."’ 

«*« New shoes of old leather !'’ exclaimed the pocket- 
book, incredulously. ’ 

‘*To be sure,"’ replied the old shoe ; ‘that's done 
every day. Then the sole was torn off, and cut into 
small pieces, to be used in making the high heels of the 
shoes your mistress wears when she dances.”’ 

‘My mistress wears nothing second-hand, | thank 
you !"” retorted the pocket-book, contemptuously. 

‘*Much she knows whether she does or not,” grimly 
replied the old shoe. ‘‘ Probably she is wearing th¢ 
sole of my sister now under her heels. But let ™ 
finish. The steel nails around the edges of the shoes 
were ground up with the leather which surrounded them, 
and, by the use of a magnet, were separated from the 
pulp. The brass and copper nails were worth picking 
out by hand."’ 

‘«That’s all very interesting,’’ sniffed the pocket: 
book ; ‘* but you haven’t made out a case. You have? : 
connected me with the old shoe.”’ 

‘« But wait, dearie ; I was just about to do that 
odds and ends, small clippings, and all the rest © the 
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leather, was ground into a paste, after which it was 
rolled out into sheets, stamped so as to make it look 
leather, and used for making pocket-books, 
bags, book-covers, chair-seats, -and articles of 

So the chances 


like new 
shopping- 
that sort are, my fine miss, that you 


re born in an ash-barrel. 1 don’t mean to hurt your 


we 

feelings, but I dislike to see people holding their heads 
eclings, ngtger 
ey high when they are really of very humble origin.’’, 


Just. then the young lady who had dropped the 
<ket-book came walking rapidly by, and, seeing it, 


pe k : “ 
with a glad exclamation stooped to pick it up. 
Boston. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for October 30 
(Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold.—Isa. 11 : 1-10) 


ScHOOL OPENED. —By choir singing opening hymn. 

Prayer. —Closing with the Lord's Prayer. 

Tue APOSTLES’ CREED. 

HyMN. 

SuoW OF BIBLES. 

RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE READING. —Psalm 72. 

Lesson HYMN. 

RESPONSIVE LESSON READING.—From the Bible itself. 

Lesson Stupy.—Organ playing softly five minutes before 
close, as a warning, increasing in volume at the end. 

QUESTIONS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT. 





CLosiInG HyMN. 
DiIsMISSION. —By classes. 


Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
. 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
‘Joy to the world, the Lord is come."’ Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
\ll hail, the power of Jesus’ name.”’ 4 
* Tell it out among the nations.”’ Psaln@ 72 : 1-10, 


‘Come, thou long-expected Jesus.’ 


Psalm 45 : 1-6. 
‘Hail to the Lord's Anointed."’ os 
“ Hark, the glad sound! the Saviour comes."’ pcalm 89 : 1-4, 15-20. 
‘‘ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious."’ 
* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun." Psalm 72 : 17-19. 
“2% 
a 
Music, or Object Lessons ? 


By William Benbow 


ge years ago, a certain pastor, at the meeting of 
\/“ his synod, addressed the largest local Sunday- 
school. Facing the audience, he took a daisy from his 
and held it up an impressive moment. 

began to weave about it a beautiful parable. 
one was spellbound. 


coat, 


Then he 

Every 
There was not a false stroke in 
the whole picture. The touch was smooth and sure, 
and there was no crowding of the canvas. It was 
unanimously voted the hit of the synod, and the chil- 
still remember the speaker 


dren as the 
prea her. 


‘«daisy’’ 


The superintendent of this sclYool, in order to test the 
of that object lesson, waited several weeks be- 


fure asking the school about the daisy lesson. When he 
cid ask, the questions about the form of the daisy met 
\ a quick and tolerably accurate response. But as 
to the truths, the only one that revived was that Christ 
was the center, the other points of analogy failing to con- 
ne The cipher message was there, but the key was 
lost 

Yet just the other day that address was spoken of as 
' be autiful.’’ And that is the right adjective. People 
admired it as a bit of literary art, and they were fasci- 
.: i by the graceful ease with which the design was 
Ceveloped. It appealed to the esthetic consciousness, 
overshadowed its fruit-bearing qualities ; 
s one is hungry, one does not care to spoil a 

‘hing of beauty in order to grasp its substance. 
‘ow the best object lesson is the one in which the 
Ovject most obviously suggests the lesson. What is the 
°ovious thing about a bird? When unburdened 
rs ‘re, We say we are as free as a bird. Therefore 


. *t says, «« Behold the fowls of the air.”’ 
oe ; is always a draft upon the memory to recall the 
Par‘icular line of Suggestion employed in each cate. 


- 
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Here is the critical point in using an object lesson, 
where the friction must be reduced to a minimum. 
Hence the object lesson belongs to the domain of 
mnemonics. 

But music furnishes a durable expedient of much 
higher mnemonic value than the object lesson. Visual 
objects have so many earthly associations and sugges- 
tions clustered about them that the ethical or spiritual 
lesson has but a proportionately small chance of sur- 
vival, especially as the original associations are continu- 
ally freshened by repeated impressions. 

But take our Sunday-school melodies, each one of 
which is associated with a certain hymn, which is ordi- 
narily a setting of one great truth. 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ is indelibly associated with 
that idea; ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty’ 
with the Trinity ; ‘‘ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name’’ 
with Christ's kingship ; ‘‘ Around the throne of God in 
heaven ’’ the beautiful world that is coming ; 
«* What a friend we have in Jesus’ 
help. 


The melody to 


with 
’ with the ever-present 
The ideal Sunday-school hymnal should thus 
hold in solution those great truths most worthy of in- 
delibility. As each melody is indissolubly associated 
with its one thought, there is practically no effort of the 
memory required. Further, a good hymn can be sung 
over and over with zest and cumulative interest, but an 
object lesson will bear but a few repetitions before strain- 
ing the point of endurance. 

Again, the rhythm of the music and of the words are 
so intimately bound that a great deal more of the Word 
can be enibedded in the memory by music than by any 
other agency. In view of the abundant testimony of 
experience, it seems marvelous that the mnemonician 
has so much neglected music as a part of his apparatus. 
In the preface of a Sunday-school hymnal recently pub- 
lished in England, an old pastor, who has ministered at 
scores of death-beds, says he has always been impressed 
by the fact that the things which seem to bring the 
greatest solace are the hymns learned in childhood. 
We know what a comfort ‘‘ Rock of Ages’”’ 
stone. 


was to Glad- 
Luther seems to have appreciated these possi- 
bilities, for he set his whole catechism to music, so that 
the fundamental truths might be ineradicably grounded 
in the consciousness of the child. 

Does not this suggest a more reasonable use of music 
as an educational value? Paul exhorts us to teach one 
another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. In our 
anxiety to please the child, we are too prone to offer 
music as a bait to attract rather than as meat to nourish. 
And as these early matin-songs of life so often abide as 
the sweetest even-songs, we dare not cheat the treasury 
that will be drawn upon by after experience by deposit- 
ing spiritual nursery rhymes lacking nutritive value. 
The hymns for our children should serve to bring them 
to a fuller spiritual stature for the time when they shall 
sing 

** As they follow their Shepherd with loving eyes, 
Through the beautiful valleys of Paradise." 


a. 
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- A program for a_ teachers’ -meeting 

Program for a 
Teachers’- Meeting ‘ 
connection 


that has been in use for some time in 
with the First Presby- 
terian School of Sterling, Illinois, will be suggestive to 
other such organizations, as showing the order of lesson 
study in detail : 


First Presbyterian Bible School 


Sterling, Illinois. 


Regular Teachers'-Meeting 


Every Thursday evening after prayer-meeting. 





ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Prayer. 

Roll-call of teachers, substitute teachers, and officers. 
Business. 

Connecting links between the lessons 

Reading of the lesson 

Comparison with the Revised Version 

Time, persons, places 

Oriental lesson-lights 


PeEYNaYEwDPH 


Lesson outline . 


m 
° 


. Teaching hints for intermediate classes 


junior classes 


middie classes 
oe *. senior classes 
3 = “ adult classes . 
11. Supplemental lesson. 


12. Prayer. 
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for the Teacher 


Flag Sunday in the Primary Class 
By Mary Eva Peck 


 Baspic before the present wave of patriotism swept 

over the country, a certain primary class voted to 
spend the contents of its ‘‘ birthday box"’ 
tiful flag.’’ 


for a ‘‘ beau- 
A boys’ brigade and drum-and-fife corps from a 
neighboring orphan asylum, with two or three young 
men from a near-by regiment, had assisted us in making 
the occasion of the ‘‘flag presentation’ interesting to 
the children and their guests. Thereafter, the first Sun- 
day in every month we called ‘‘ Flag Sunday.’’ Our 
exercise occupies less than fifteen minutes’ time, and 
inspires more enthusiasm than might be imagined pos- 
sible. 
Flag-Sunday Exercise 
Our signal for perfect quiet : The 
softly’’ 


piano ‘* whispers 


‘« The Star-Spangled Banner. All stand while 
two boys, chosen for perfect lessons, behavior, etc., 
march from the rear of the room to the platform, carry- 
ing our magnificent flag. Perfect order reigns while we 
recite in concert that poem of Whittier’s beginning 
‘‘Our Father's God, When 


we reach the clause ‘‘ one flag and one God,'’ we salute 


from out whose hand."’ 
the flag. 

After singing, to the tune of ‘‘America,”’ the verse 
beginning ‘‘ Our country’s flag we raise,’’ we close with 
the recitation of a poem by O. W. Holmes, slightly 
adapted, which begins ‘‘ Here at the altar our vows, we 
renew.’’ When we reach the closing line, ‘‘ Living to 
honor it, dying to save,'’ every head is bowed while we 
join in a brief sentence prayer, asking God’s care over 
our dear country, its flag, and each other. 

We again hear saft strains of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ as the two boys march with the flag to the 
rear of the room. Then, at a signal, all are seated. 

On the occasion of our last Flag Sunday one of the 
youngest children, at the close of school, went to the 
flag, and, putting both arms around it, hugging it close, 
kissed its bright folds, and I heard him whisper, ‘I 
love you, I love you !"’ 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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It may be said, in general, that a 


Knowing why 


teacher ought to be able to furnish 
Scholars are Absent lies ‘ 


to the superintendent, on demand, 
But 
be said that the right of the superintendent to make 
such 


the reasons for a scholar's absence. it must aiso 


demands is limited. A male teacher may keep 
pretty close track of a class of young boys without giv- 
ing offense to them or to their parents. But the same 
teacher would have good reason to hesitate to inquire 
too closely into the causes of every absence in a class of 
young ladies. The teacher ought to be well acquainted 


with the pupil's home surroundings 


>” 


but there are some 
family and personal matters which even Sunday-schooi 
teachers must be slow to inquire into. A tactful teacher 
can generally find out whether a pupil has been absent 
through mere indifference or for a just and legitimate 
reason, even though he does not press the inquiry far 
enough to find out just what that reason is. 


b 


No matter how much of a share any 
take in the work of the 


school as a whole, the class should be 


Every Class 


he class 
a Separate Whole 


may 
a separate whole. If there is visiting to be done among 
the scholars of that class, it ought to be done by the 
teacher. If there is personal privation in the families 
of those scholars, the teacher ought to know that fact, 
and bring it to the attention of the proper authorities. 
If there is school discipline to be enforced as outlined 
by the superintendent, the teacher ought to enforce that 
discipline within the limits of the class. No superin- 
tendent’s arm is long enough to reach warningly from 
the platform to every corner of the room at one and the 
same moment. It is the teacher who can reach with 
personal and intimate touch to the heart of the scholar, 
and can mike at least one section of the great whole a 


bright spot. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 5, October 30, 1808 


Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold 


GoLpEN Text: The earch shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,—Isa, 11: 9. 


(Isa. 11: 1-10, Memory verses: 2-4) 


Read the chapter, and also Isa. 2: 2-4 ; 9: 1-7 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


And there shall come forth 
a shoot out of the stock of 
Jesse, and a branch out of 
his roots shall bear fruit : and 
the spirit of the LORD shall 
rest upgn him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and of the fear of the 
LORD; and this * delight 
shall be in the fear of the 
LORD: and he shall not 
judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither *reprove after 
the hearing of his ears: but 
with. righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of 
the tearth: and he shall 
smite the ¢earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked. And right- 
eousness shall be the girdle 
of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of hisreins. And 
the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together ; and 
a little child shal lead them, 
And the cow and the bear 
shall feed ; their young ones 
shall lie down together : and 
the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole 
-of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on 
the S basilisk’s den. ‘They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain : for 
the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the LORD, as 
the -vaters cover the sea. 

And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the root of 
Jesse, which standeth for an 
ensign of the peoples, unto 
him shall the nations seek ; 
and his resting place shall be 
§ glorious. 


1 And there shall come forth 1 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a Branch shall grow out of 
his roots : 

2 And the Spirit of the LORD 
shall rest upon him, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the LORD ; 

3 And shall make him of 
quick understanding in the fear 
of the LORD: and he shall not 
judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing 
of his ears : 

4: But with righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of the 
earth; and he shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked. 

5 And righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins, and faith- 
fulness the girdle of his reins. 

6 The wot also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together ; anda little 
child shall lead them. 

7 And the cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones 
shall lie down together : and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

8 And the sucking child shall 
play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice’ den. 

9 They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain : 
fer the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge Jf the LORD, as the 
waters cover the sea. 

10 § And in that day there 
shall be a root of Jesse, which 
shall stand for an ensign of the 
people ; to it shall the Gentiles 
seek: and his rest shall be 
glorious. 


1Or, he shall be of quick understanding * Heb. scent 
Or, dand *%Or, adder's * Heb. glory. 

For “ reprove,"’ in verses 3 and 4, the American Revisers would substi- 
tute the margin “ decide,” 
hevah "’ in every case, 


3Or, decide 


and for “the Lorp’’ would substitute “ Je- 


“x % 


Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ore Events.—It seems to me that chapters 7 
to 12 of Isaiah are a single prophecy, into which the 
prophet has woven the substance of several earlier prophecies 
(for example, Isa. 7 : 3-0, 10-25 ; 8: 1-4; 9:8 to 10: 4), 
the conclusion being a little poem adapted to the purpose 
(chap. 12). The immediate purpose of this prophecy is to 
strengthen the faith of the relatively few ‘‘ disciples ’’ who, 
with the prophet, remain true to Jehovah (for example, 8 : 
16, 19). They are face to face with an Assyrian invasion 
which has approached, or is thought of as likely to approach, 
Jerusal-m from the north (10 : 5-15, 28-32, etc.). Samaria 
has met great reverses, but is still a political power (9 : 8-10; 
10: 11; If : 12-14). 
(11: 11, 16), The prophecy threatens the Assyrian with a 
sudden and terrible overthrow (for example, 10 : 33, 34). 
Many think the situation to be that of the time of Sennach- 
erib, but it is more likely that when Shalmanezer marched 
against Hoshea (2 Kings 17 : 3), about the time when Heze- 
kiah succeeded Ahaz (2 Kings 18: 1-8). Since the events 
of the last lesson, the sixteen relatively prosperous years of 
Jotham have passed (which, many regard as 
overlapping the years of Uzziah), and the sixteen evil years 
of Ahaz (2 Kings 15 : 33; 16:2). Abhaz and the neighbor- 
ing kings were subject to Tiglath-Pileser and his successor 
Shalmanezer, kings of Assyria and Babylonia, but refolt and 
consequent punishment were chronic among them. 

Time.—About 723 B. C., or a little later, with much variety 
of opinion as to details. 


Many from both kingdoms are in exile 


however, 


PLact.—The lesson is without geographical limits. 

PARALLEL Passacrs.—2 Kings 15 : 27 to 20: 21; 2 Chron- 
icles 26 : 16 to 32 : 33, and the references in the marginal 
Bibles. 


Auburu Theological Seminary. 
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By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


z Isaiah’s time, a rivalry between Egypt and western Asia, 

which had lasted, intermittently, for many centuries, flamed 
out dangerously once more, Sargon, the destroyer of Samaria, 
had died in 705 B. C., murdered in his great new palace, and 
Sennacherib his son reigned in his stead. An embassy from 
Babylonia, which had revolted from Assyria, had sought to 
get Hezekiah to league with it against Nineveh, and he was 
weak enough to hesitate in the matter. Meanwhile, Tirhakah 
ef Egypt had resolved, now that Sargon was dead, to refuse 
tribute hitherto paid to Assyria, and sent overtures to Judah 
asking its alliance in the struggle. 

Against all this mixing up with outside quarrels, and join- 
ing hands with either Babylon or Egypt against Assyria, Isaiah 
protested earnestly in oration after oration. Trustin Jehovah 
alone, cried he, and have nothing to do with the politics of 
the heathen world. But each proposed ally had bought or 
won a faction to support him in Jerusalem, and between them 
Hezekiah was so compromised that Sennacherib resolved, as 
part of a campaign to subdue Egypt, to strike a fatal blow at 
Judah also, as the power lying next the Nile, and hence dan- 
gerous should it favor the Pharaoh. 

In 702-701 B.C., the war-cloud burst over Palestine. Sidon 
was first struck, but at the sight of the vast forces of the As- 
syrian the confederate peoples who were to oppose him 
mostly fled for their lives. As far south as Joppa, the coast 
towns kissed the feet of the awful invader, but Hezekiah, who 
had foolishly committed himself, withheld submission. Mean- 
while, Egypt had given none of the aid in reliance on which 
the revolt had broken out, Southern Judah was devastated 
by the enemy. Its chief priests and great men, the annals 
tell us, were killed, and their bodies hung up on stakes, while 
the people were sold as slaves. The turn of Jerusalem would 
assuredly come next. Soon the Assyrians were investing the 
doomed city, from the walls of which their glittering arms 
were seen on all the hills. Hopeless at the sight, Hezekiah 
submitted, only, however, to rise again on the news that 
Egypt was, at last, sending help. ‘ 

Meanwhile Isaiah, calm amidst the excitement of a second 
investment, delivered a series of orations in which he pledged 
the assurance of God that his city should not perish, but that 
the Assyrians would be destroyed. These grand addresses he 
wound up by a picture of a glorious future, when One should 
come to restore the kingdom to more than its former glory ; 
for he would be the Messiah of God. But, though the direct 
application of this’ splendid vision was to the historical Judah, 
as shown in the closing verses (Isa. 11 : 11-13), they looked 
forward to a far greater than any mere political restoration ; 
for they foreshadowed that Saviour who would bring in an 
everlasting kingdom of righteousness and peace to all man- 
kind, —Jesus* the Christ, the Son of God. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
4 Perfect King and Kingdom 


UDAH, like an old and decayed tree, in spite of spring- 

time burst of bloom, followed by midsummer witherings, 

was tottering to its fall. A century and a quarter before that 

fall, and seven hundred years before the event, Isaiah saw a 

straight, tall, beautiful second-growth tree spring up from the 

root. With most beautiful figures and symbolism we are told 
of the perfect king and kingdom. 

1. The king. He is of David’s line through which had 
poured for ages such spiritual revelations for men (v. 1). 
The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him (v. 2). Whata 
flush of expressions, what figures of beauty, of gushing life, 
of justice, of care for the poor, periectness of equity, what a 
stinging whip or rod of speech, what smiting of the wicked 
with words, what girdiag with righteousness! Thanks be to 
God for such efflorescence of expressive speech, and to the per- 
fect king for so minutely fulfilling all that mortals inspired of 
God could utter. Mortals see him ‘who looks 
thousands of angels rejoice.”’ 


and ten 


2. The kingdom. It is to be peace. To express it, each 
ferocious animal is coupled with its natural prey, living in 
All danger to a helpless child ceases, for 


the kingdom is one of transformed natures. 


perfect affection. 
As surely as a 
persecuting Saul can become a loving Paul, counting it all 
joy when he has divers persecutions inflicted on him, so 
surely can all nature, cursed by sin, be changed by grace. 

It is a kingdom of knowledge. Even the knowledge of 
God shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

It is a universal kingdom. Jews saw Palestine only as the 
place of the glorious kingdom. Bnt God sitting above the 
sphere of the earth always saw it all. 

It shall be. The Root of Jesse shall be the ensign of the 
people, and unto him s/a// the nations seek. Blessed vision. 
The ages see it being blessed)y fulfilled, 


3lessed prophecy. 


Vol, 40, No. 


For the complete fulfilment, ‘‘ Hasten, Lord, 
time.”’ 
University Park, Colo. 


the gloriong 


b 


Added Points 
What seems to be death does not end all. 
and stumps God brings shoots and branches. 

_ How manifold are the fruits of God’s spirit ! Among them 
wisdom, understanding, counsel, might, knowledge, devotion, 
righteousness, equity, faithfulness. : 

Christ’s is the kingdom of transformed natures, and 
transformed actions. 


Fre 7m Stocks 


Under Christ the dissimilar are made alike, the antagonistic 
friendly, the timid bold, the harmful innoxious. 

Peace on earth, good will toward men, are the ideal endg 
of Christ’s sway. 

Knowing the Lord is the specific for every eaithly ill, 

In what God says ‘‘ shall come to pass,’’ 
secure, 


Saints may rest 
x %%&% 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


tape there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse 

(v. 1). Behold the nature of our Messiah ! 
deity alone, he is also man. Here his humanity is prophe. 
sied. He springs from human ancestors, as we do. He js 
brother as well as Lord. How surely, then, our prayer can 
reach him; how certain is his sympathy; how essentially 
great must be our nature, since Deity can reside in it! Lord 
Shaftesbury showed he thought the street boys of London were 
worth saving, because he gave his nights to going among 
them, down there under the arches of Holborn Viaduct where 
they kenneled. How worth saving must you be, since the 
Highest makes himself of veritable kin with you. By self. 
surrendering faith lay hold of this divine-human brother and 
be saved. 

And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge,... and his delight shall be in the 
Sear of the Lord. ... And righteousness shall be the girdle of 
his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins (vs. 2, 3, 5). 
Behold the @baracteristics of Our Messiah! He is precisely] 
fitted for his great mission by peculiar divine endowment, 
—the Spirit of the Lord rests on him ; in every way Messiah 
exactly meets and mates. your most craving needs. He is 
essential wisdom ; no complexity can be for him too tangled. 
He is sagacious, he understands ; he. knows unerringly the 
right thing to say and do. 
are his. 


He is not 


He-has counsel ; large, wise plans 
He has might; what he wills, he can. He has 
knowledge ; there is no dimness shrouding his horizon. He 
is sinless ; his delight shall be in the fear of the Lord ; liter- 
ally, he shall draw breath in the fear of the Lord ; the atmos- 
phere his moral nature breathes is utterly uninfected. Ile is 
faithful ; girded with righteousness, he keeps every promise 
to the last letter ; he can be utterly trusted. Amid life's mys- 
teries, burdens, sorrows, sins, weaknesses, failures, question 
ings, do you not need this Christ ? - 


‘* Strong Son of God, .. . 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine,"’ 


And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears: but with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meth 
of the earth: and he shall smite the earth with the rod of hs 
mouth (vs. 3, 4). Behold the rule of our Messiah! It is 4 
rule which goes to the roots of things ; it is not based on § 
surface eye-glance or hearsay. It is a rule under which the 
lowliest find loving notice and exact justice ; the poor and the 


meek are not lost sight of. 1 right- 


It is a rule splendidly and 
eously authoritative, as, when a strong rod smites, evil cannot 
resist the holy judgments of it. What straightener 
human crookednesses would be the rule of Messiah ! 
it no judge could take a bribe, no “ boss’ debase politics 
his machine, no fine mansion on the avenue be sumptuos 
with revenues from the saloon on the back street, no tru 
debauch legislators ; no corporation crush its employees, 
selfish business maxims break brotherhood. 

They shall not hurt mor destroy in all my holy ' 
(v. 9). Behold the result of Messiah’s rule! In the stom 
figures of the preceding verses all the low, savage, sel! 
sions and actions which the wild beasts symbolize shell . 
cast away, and beautiful peace and brotherhood make . 
glad. How certainly such results follow where we 2 all ” 
things under Messiah’s rule. I was reading of a busi 
man who determined to administer his great business by © 
scientious answer to the question, ‘‘ What would J¢% ° 
were he running my business?’’ At once every 
meanness was eschewed. He put himself into brother! * 
tion with all his help ; he weighed everything in ‘b¢ scale? 
of righteousness. He lost much business of a © 
he gained more of a sort other and better, Every ¢™? 


of our 


Under 


ountas 


busines 
y rela 


rtain sort; 


yloyet 


ce 
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ined himself to give utmost service. You could no more 
star The 
business became, in truest meaning, a holy mountain, where 
one would hurt or in the least destroy. 


stra 
ta strike there taan you could hinder the summer. 


n 
Jehold the ulti- 


It shall surely bless the earth 
Sursum corda,—\ift up your hearts. 


Unto him shall the nations seek (v. 10). 


mate triumph of Messiah’s rule ! 


yey Every worker 
for righteousness is surely on the winning side. 
iladelphia. 
i (et i 


x 2% 
Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


that the 
Assyrian, here likened to a forest, shall suddenly be- 


ERSE 1.—The statement has just been made 


come disbranched, hewn down, changed from stateliness to 
ruin. In contrast with the Assyrian forest, the dynasty of 
David is now pictured as a single- tree.—Sha// come forth: 
Shall grow out from.—A shoot: In Old Version, *‘a rod.” 
Probably a bud-stem, the little rod that connects a bud or 
In Old Version, ‘‘ stem,’’ 
the stalk or trunk of a tree, here thought of as upright, not 


flower with its twig. — The stock: 


prostrate, though some hold the contrary.— Branch; Not the 
word so translated in other Messianic passages (Isa. 4: 2; 
Jer. 23:53 33:15; Zech.3:8; 6:12). I think the Greek 
translators were correct in taking this word to mean a flower. 
The 
picture is that of a stalk putting forth a bud-stem, which 
As the stalk is 
Jesse the ancestor, the fruitful blossom is, of course, a de- 


” 


—Shall bear fruit: Not ** grow’’ as in Old Version. 


develops into bud and flower and fruit. 


scendant. " 
Verse 2. —The spiritual endowment of this descendant of 
The Spirit of the Lord: The Holy Ghost.— Zhe spirit 


of wisdom, etc. : 


Jesse. 
‘ Omit the article in each of the three clauses. 
The spirit of the Lord resting upon him will be to him a spirit 
of wisdom, discernment, counsel, etc. 

Verses 3-5.—The character and achievements of this spirit- 


His delight shall be : 





filled descendant of Jesse. Inspect the 


Old Version and the margins. The word translated ‘* de- 
light’’ is the infinitive of the verb ‘‘smell.’’ Literally, 


‘* His smelling shall be ’’ etc. Smell may be thought of as 
keener than the other senscs, or as especially affording pleas- 
ant sensations. To the King James translators the text sug- 
gested the first of these ideas, ‘‘ of quick understanding,’’ 
and to the revisers the second. We have the two combined 
if we translate, ‘* And he shall be sensitive in the fearing of 
Jehovah.’’—Judye after the sight of his eyes, etc. : These 
four clauses speak of him as performing well the judicial 
functions of a sovereign. Therein he will not mistake ap- 


pearances for realities.-— Ze poor,... the meek: Ina bad 
government, men fail of a just hearing unless they can com- 
mand influence of some sort; his government will be free 
from this blemish.—//e shad/ smite, ... shall slay: He will 
have, too, the function of a punisher of wrong doing.— 7%e 
.. the breath of his lips: 


gives, and the sentences he pronounces.— 7/e 


rod of his mouth, . sy the judg- 
ments he 
girdle; Just dealing and fidelity to public trust will be the 
principles that bind his actions together, as a girdle binds the 
raiment, 

Verses 6-9.—From the career of this descendant of Jesse 
certain results shall follow for mankind ; namely, universal 
peace, based upon knowing the Lord.— And the wolf: With 
most of these nouns the Hebrew omits the article, giving a 
fine poetic effect : 


“And wolf shall sojourn with lamb, 
And leopard with kid shall lie down,"’ ete. 
Asa 


Ob) 


matter of fact, wild animals become practically harmless, 
cts of study and curiosity rather than of fear, as civiliza- 
tion advances ; but the 


lor men of various sorts. 


in text the animals mentioned stand 


Ferocious and treacherous men 


that there will be peace and security for all. In the text are 
‘Ix pictures. Words cannot make them more distinct than 
they are. But they should be looked at successively, and not 
im one cluttered view : The wolf as the welcome guest of the 
lamb ; the leopard and the kid taking a nap together ; the 
: le boy conducting the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
‘ing ; tl 


cow and the bear sociably pasturing, while their 
lie cuddled together ; the lion making a meal out of 
the wee children playing with perfect safety on the 


4 the viper and adder. As the result of the career of 


Gescendant of Jesse, human life shall become such that 

Pictures will fairly represent it.—J all my holy moun- 

\ 1 the p ophet uttered these words, Jerusalem, the 

ain, was threatened by the Assyrian wild beasts, 

were native wild beasts not less savage. W onder- 

contrast with this situation will be that of the time of 

‘ € speaks.— For the earth will be full of the knowing 

/ : ry Knowing implies acknowledging. The fact 

@ accounts for the wonderful facts previously men- 
Vesna} 


0.—Again the prophet contrasts the Davidic throne 
» Saptal of * that day ’’ with those of the time 


when he 


eltner perish (v. 4), or have their natures changed so 
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utters the prophecy.—// sha// come to pass, etc. : Not, ‘in 
that day there shall be,’’ as in the Old Version.— 7%e root of 
Jesse which standeth : Not, ‘*a root... which shall stand.”’ 
The prophet thought of the dynasty of Jesse as standing, from 
its beginning and forever, as God's signal to mankind. — Of 
the peoples : the various populations of the 
earth.— Ux/o 7¢: Unto the * root,’’—that is, unto the DavWlic 
king. 


Not ‘* people ;’’ 
In the Revised Version, ‘‘ unto him,’’? which perhaps 
makes the meaning clearer.— Nations shall seek : The impli- 
cation is that the nations have not hitherto given the attention 
they should to the divinely appointed banner, but they will in 
time to come.—//is resting place: Jerusalem. 
patriot, as well as a cosmopolitan. 


Isaiah is a 
He thinks of God’s bless- 
ing to the world, but he also thinks of the glory that will thus 
accrue to his native land, in contrast with its present shame. 

We have here the prophet’s ideal of the kingdom, and the 
reigning king of the house of David, from the point of view 
of God’s promise to mankind through Israel. It is a com- 
forting ideal, in contrast with the reality as he and his disci 
ples saw it under Ahaz. Presumably, they hoped that Heze- 
kiah would fairly realize this ideal, but they certainly looked 
forward to an immeasurably higher realization of it. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The King of Righteousness 
and Peace 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS is the third of Isaiah’s great Messianic prophecies. 

In chapter 7 : 14 he is presented as about to be born ; 

in chapter 9 : 1-7 the prophet begins with painting ghe Mes- 
sianic blessings as the rising of a great light over the darkened 
land, and then points to the child born, the Son given, as the 
source from which that light is diffused. Here, conversely, 
he begins with the person of Messiah, and then passes to por- 
tray the joyous issues of his coming. In the former he gazes 


”? and then turns 


on ** the morning spread upon the mountains, 
to look on the rising sun; in the latter he first gazes, with 
shaded eyes, on the sun, and then turns westwards to delight 
himself with its far-streaming illumination. 


1. We 


origin. 


have, first, the prophetic picture of Messiah’s 
The form of the prophecy is due to the preceding 
picture, in chapter 10, of the fall of the great world-power of 
Assyria, under the image of cutting down a forest of giant 
trees like the cedars of Lebanon. They are felled, never to 
grow again; but the stock of Jesse, though only the stump is 
left, will have vital power to put forth a sucker. The mighty 
world ruler falls to rise no more ; the royal line of David, 
made immortal by divine promise, will suffer diminution, and, 
to human eyes, be hopelessly decayed, but, just as the nation 


will have in it ‘*a holy seed’’ for its germ of new life, even 
? £ ’ 


when it casts its leaves, so the Davidic house will, at its 


lowest, suddenly put forth a ‘* shoot,’’ which will more than 


restore the ancient glories. 
We note the definite prophecy of the Messiah as descended 
from Jesse, and of the time of his advent as one when David’s 
family was all but extinct, and of his lowly appearance in 
men’s eyes. The contrast between the far-spreading cedars 
of Lebanon and the tiny green shoot from the felled stump 
suggests the manger-at Bethlehem, the village carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth, and all the lowly life in the form of a servant, 
Pilate’s half- 


amused and half-bewildered and wholly contemptuous ques- 


contrasted with the vulgar pomp of kings. 


tion, ‘‘ Art thou a king, then?’’ (with strong emphasis on 
‘*thou’’) expresses the world’s incredulous amazement at 
such a type of a world-ruler. Jesus has revolutionized the 


ideal of greatness and of kinghood. The Lord of all is the 
servant of all. 

The true 
rendering of verse 1 4 is,‘* A branch out of his roots shall dear 
fruit”’ (Rev. Ver.). 


first appearance is, and the reason for that victorious advance 


2. We have the divine endowment of Messiah. 
It shall come to maturity, feeble as its 


follows in the enumeration of the sevenfold gifts poured on 
the Messiah by God. The metaphor of the shoot is dropped, 
having served its purpose, and henceforward the personal 
Messianic king fills the canvas. 

had, 
and how utterly dissimilar to the type of monarch in the 
Where did this Jew get such 
a thought of what a hing should be? 


What a noble ideal of the qualities of a ruler Isaial 


military despotisms of his day ! 
Even if we put aside 
the prophetic aspect of his words, their political insight is so 
far ahead of his age as to be inexplicable, except on the sup 
position that the same Spirit which he looked for to inspire 
and 
that Spirit 
“é The 
of 
to 
its fulfilment, ‘‘ saying, I have beheld the Spirit descending as 


Messiah had touched his spirit. There is a beautiful 
profound sequence in the seven designations of 
here. First it is contemplated in its divine source. 
We hear 


the prophecy in the words in which John ‘‘ bare witness ’’ 


Spirit of Jehovah’’ rests on Messiah. an echo 


a dove out of heaven; and it abode upon him.’ That one 
divine Spirit is manifested in manifold directions, and the di 
versity of its operations in perfectly fitting this king for his 


royal functf®ns, is expressed by the three pairs of designations 
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which follow. In the unity of its essence it is the Spirit of 
Jehovah; in the manifoidness of its operations it is parted 
into these various gifts. First come qualities, "wisdom and 
understanding, which answer to what call intellectual 
gifts ; then follow counsel and might, which relate to action, 


the former being that which ‘‘ enables man to form right 


” 


we 


resolutions,’’ and the latter that which enables men to carry 
these out energetically ; last comes a pair which refer to * the 
direct relationship to God,’’ the ** knowledge of Jehovah ”’ 
being intimate acquaintance founded on love, and the fear 
being the reverent bowing of the whole nature in adoration, 
which is These are not 
merely the gifts needful for a king, but they constitute the 


ideal of perfect manhood, and we know -how they have been 


no less based on the same love. 


fulfilled in him to whom God giveth not the Spirit by measure. 
Jesus had, and has, ‘‘ the seven spirits of God,’’ that he may 
bestow them on us all, and make us like himself, and filled 
with the Spirit, which, if any man has not, he is none of 
Christ's. 

3. Then follows a glowing picture of the blessed rule 
which these divine qualities make certain. Verse 34 is best 
taken as in the Revised Version, ‘* His delight shall be in the 
fear of the Lord,’’ which seems to mean that the fear of Je- 
He will 
prize men according to their spiritual qualities, not the showy 


hovah, when he perceives it in others, is his delight. 
surfaces by which men judge. This accuracy of judgment 
flows from the abundant spiritual gifts, and contrasts with 
the judgments,of earthly monarchs, which so often neglect the 
modestly good, and favor flaunting evil or base flatterers. 
We know who has said, ‘*‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother,’’ and of whom it has been said, ‘‘ He knew all 
men.,”’ 
All this 


have for issue a reign which casts its shield over the ‘* poor ”’ 


endowment and infallible insight into character 


and ‘‘meek.’’ Messiah is on the side of the oppressed. 


That is true in the most literal sense, for who does not see 
that the reign of Jesus Christ brings deliverance to the vic- 
tims of tyranny, and tends to break every yoke of bondage ? 
No political or social arrangements can be trusted to root out 
oppression, or to protect the lowly, unless the principles of the 
gospel are at work, binding classes together and changing sel- 


fishness into brotherliness. But the highest fulfilment of the 


prophecy is in the experience of those ‘‘ poor in spirit ’’ and 
‘*meek,’’ to whom Jesus has promised the kingdom, and 
whom he ever delivers from the worst tyranny, that of sin. 


Christ’s delivering work for the behoof of these cannot be 
done but by his forthputting of his destructive might. But 
that might is exercised, not as earth’s conquerors smite their 
foes, with sword and violence, but in a more awful and mys- 
terious fashion. His word, like a living thing, has power. 
He speaks, and it is done. That is a divine prerogative,—to 
produce effects on material things by the utterance of his will. 
Besides that thought, the prophecy suggests that Christ’s great 


weapon in his victorious conflict with the world’s evil is his 
**QOut of 
its keen edges and sharp point slay his enemies, 


Like the hot 


So it has been 


own word, his mouth went a sharp two-edged 


sword,’’ and 
or turn them into friends and slay their enmity. 
air from a furnace, his breath burns up evil. 
ever since he came to earth; so it will be even more terribly 
he the of his 


bring to naught by the manifestation of his coming ’’ that law- 


when **shall slay with breath mouth, and 
less one who is yet to be revealed. 

A further characteristic of Messiah’s reign is that righteous- 
ness and faithfulness, blended together, like a girdle which 
braces the loins and holds the clothing in place, are to be its 


He shall 
All the forces of his reign shall be 


strength, be because he 


faithful. 


and directed to one end by these qualities, 


strong is righteous and 
bound together 
Unrighteousness 
and unfaithfulness are sources of weakness in individuals and 
nations. Christ’s kingdom is all-victorious and eternal be- 


of and 


meekness and righteousness ’’ he rides prosperously. 


cause it is righteous and faithful. ‘* Because truth 


The lovely picture of universal peace, extending even to 


wild beasts and noxious reptiles, is a highly imaginative 


yrophecy, which certainly has a partial fulfilment in the amit 

pro} ys ) ] 

brought about 
b 


by the reign of Jesus among men, but as cer- 


tainly implies a new. earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
forever all 


concord and 


and whence, therefore, are banished hurtful crea- 


tures, and wherein all abide in harmlessness. 


The uniform teaching of Scripture is that the physical world 


and man’s relation to the lower animals have been disturbed 


by sin, and that the future, perfect, ideal earth, one day to 
) oe ’ , ) 


be a real earth, will witness the reversal of that as of all other 





results of man’s sin. How or where the prophecy is to be 
fulfilled we do not know ; but it is no mere fond imagination, 
nd it is more thar poet’s dream of peace among men cast 
into a picturesque fort The beasts of the field shall be at 
peace with thee ’’ may yct come true, in f shions that we can- 
not now anticipate. But the fact which alone will make that 
wondrous concord possible is more blessed th the con- 
cord, and the very apex of prophetic expectation is that 
through Messiah’s reign ‘‘the earth shall be full of the knowl- 


edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ 


Verse declares 


« 


10 that the Messiah shall draw the nations 
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beyond to himself, as a banner set up serves as a rallying- 
point for a dispersed army. Thus in these Messianic prophe- 
cies of Isaiah the universal aspect of his mission is prominent, 
end Israel] was taught that it had no monopoly of its King. 
How sadly that phase of the prophetic teaching was lost sight 
of we all know. Let us take care that we do not lose it as 
truly, though in a different fashion. 
prophet’s words when he said, ‘1, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me "’ ? 


Did Jesus think of the 


How much more lies in the closing words of verse 10 than 
the prophet could know! He saw, in his vision of the future, 
King Messiah abiding, his conquests finished, in some glo- 
rious resting-place. He expected, if not the eternity of his 
reign, at least its indefinite prolongation in repose and glory, 
and that expectation closed the vista down which he looked. 
But we know that he has returned to the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was, and that there he sits in 
rest, which does not hinder his werking with his servants and 
**reproving with equity for the meek of the earth.” 


Fallowfi dd, Manchest rv, Eng land. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—A leafict giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any One, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Chronicles 28 ; 2 Kings 16; Jsaiah 7: 1 to9: 7; 10: 5-12. 


I, THe GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The passage chosen for the lesson was really uttered by the 
prophet about 702 B.C.,—toward the end of his active life. 
It may be properly considered, however, in connection with 
the earlier sermons of the days of Ahaz. 

This king, placed on the throne when quite young, lacked 
courage and decision. His neighbors, Pekah of Israel and 
Rezon of Damascus, pressed him to join them in an alliance 
against Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria, whose advance for conquest 
was a practical certainty. Ahaz was unwilling to join them, 
but unable to resist their attacks, He conceived the plan 
of avowing himself a vassal (2 Kings 16:7) of the Assyrian 
king, and appealing for his aid. Isaiah urged, on the con- 
trary, a policy (Isa, 7 : 1-9) of self-reliance based upon faith in 
Jehovah. The king's unwillingness to be advised led the 
prophet to predict, not only the evil results to Judah of this 
8: 5-8), but that God would 


raise up a truer representative of the hopes inherited from 


ill-mated alliance (7 : 17-25; 
David, whose name, ‘* God is with us,’’ should express the 
secret of his power, 

Isaiah 8 : 1 to 9 : 7 reflects the utterances of the period im- 
mediately following. The people of Judah were as obtuse as 
He betook himself, 
apparently, to the instruction of a small circle of disciples 


(8 : 16-18), 


time of gloomy distress, he uttered the glorious promise of the 


the king. 


Isaiah was not listened to. 
to whom, in connection with a prediction of a 


leader with four (** Wonderful’? and ‘* Counsellor ’’ go toe 
gether) significant names. 

It is probable, although very strange, that no other utter- 
ance on this theme of the Messianic leader is recorded as be- 
ing made for about thirty years. For the greater part of this 


period, however, no utterances whatever are left to us. 


When Sennacherib was about to invade Palestine, Isaiah 
comforts his countrymen (10: §-27) by assuring them that 
Sennacherib is only a tool in God’s hand, that his triumphant 
advance will be suddenly and completely checked (10 : 27 6-34). 

Over against the figure of the dead stumps of the Assyrian 
forest he portrays the living shoot from the stump of David's 
line, —a ruler 


fruit-bearing branch, a perfectly endowed, 


initiating an era of peace for all the world. It is interesting 
to notice that each of these three predictions of the Messianic 
leader has behind it a partial explanation in the particular 
situation, ‘That situation seems to have suggested, or have 


helped*to suggest, the form of the prediction, 


II, Rererence LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books, For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, address the Editor of The Sunday School 


Times. 


any books whatever; they are to be regarded as an aid highly recom- 


The success of the work 1s not dependent on the purchase of 


mended to those who are able to consult them.] 


The authorities for this study are much the same as for the 
preceding. ‘* The Messages of the Earlier Prophets ”’ (pp. 
96-107, 156-162) gives a vivid rendering of the sermons of 
Isaiah in the order of utterance. The commentaries by Pro- 
fessors Skinner and G. A. Smith are very valuable, 

On the reign of Ahaz see. Kent (127, 130-138), Cornill 
(123-125, 128, 129), Farrar, ‘*Second Kings’’ (260-285), 


Stanley (II, 392 396), Kittel (11, 343-348). 
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III. QuEsTIONS FOR STuDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. ‘The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Aing Ahaz. (1.) What sort of a king was he, as to 
character and efficiency ? What positive accomplishments are 
cregited to him? (2.) How did Isaiah fare during his reign ? 

2. The Syro-Ephraimitish War. (3.) What was the crisis 
that filled the hearts of Ahaz and his people with fear? (4.) 
How did he aim to meet the situation, and what did Isaiah 
urge him to do? 

3. The Chiid **iImmanuel”’ (7:14). (5.) What shows 
that the prophet could not have had in mind an ordinary boy? 
What sort of a lot is indicated for him to-begin with by verse 
14 of chapter 7? Was he to do anything? [Hoyt: §{ 1, 2.] 

4. The Prince of Four Names (9:6, 7). (6.) What char- 
acteristics are predicted by these names as belonging to the 
child? What two great objects will he accomplish ? 

5. The Shoot from the Stock of Jesse (11: 1-5, 10). (7.-) 
“What is the fundamental difference between the Assyrian 
stump and the Hebrew stump? What new characteristics of 

the ruler are emphasized ? [Critical Notes: v. 1. McLaren: 
1, 2.] (8.) What universal blessing is the ‘* shoot of Jesse ’’ 
to bring about ? [Hoyt: | 4. Critical Notes: vs. 6-9. ] 

6. The Messiah’s Reign. (9.) What are to be its three 
characteristics ? [Warren: 2. Hoyt: § 3. 
v. 10. 


Critical Notes : 
McLaren: 3.] 
7. Messianic Prophecy. 


be Messianic ? 


(10.) Can all prophecy be said to 
If so, in what sense ?. What proportion of a 
prophet’s utterances were specifically Messianic ? [Geikie : 
last 7.1 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 'eader.] 

The nrost constant theme of Isaiah is God. 

He depicts God as responsible for all the movements of 
men, using the mightiest nations as his mere tools. 

He was persuaded that God was the one sure shelter, the 
Rock. 

The very climax of his description of the Messianic reign 
the thought that it would embrace the whole human world, 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Messiah's Kingdom Foretold; Or, Bad, Better, Best 
Some say ‘‘ Worse.”’ 
The 


And not only so, but it says that in the 
future there are better days in store for this world than any 


S the world growing better or worse ? 
| Others say ‘* Better.’’ What is the true answer? 
Bible says ‘‘ Better.’’ 
it has yet experienced, ‘The Bible is optimistic in the extreme, 
and this is one reason why it is a book of good tidings. 
Isaiah speaks of a future time when things shall be very differ- 
ent from what they were in his days, Draw out the meaning 
of what he says, and you will see that he is speaking of a 
truly golden age. No tongue can describe adequately the 
future of which he speaks, and no imagination can exagger- 
ate his vision. This leads us te look at the state of the world 
in the past, in the present, and in the future, 

The Past has teem Bad.—I\n Isaiah’s day it was very bad. 
We have just closed our war with Sphin. Had we lived in 
the prophet’s days, we should now have, as a result of that 
war, tens of thousands of slaves, to be sold for our benefit. 
We should have massacred the inhabitants of Manilla and of 
Santiago, and have shot the escaping sailors of the fleet of Cer- 
vera, That is the way they did in the days of Isaiah, and not only 
then, but for many succeeding centuries. For centuries the 
world was divided into two classes, masters and slaves. The 
few were masters, the many slaves. The masters had rights, 
the slaves none. The larger part of humanity lived as only 
beasts should live, and for them there was no hope this side 
of the grave. In view of these facts, let those who say that 
the world is growing worse say whether they had rather live 
now, or in the days of Sennacherib, or even of the Middle 
Ages. The more we consider the past ages, the more we 
shall acknowledge that 

The Present ts Better.—So far as we can see, it is better in 
every respect. We have more of intelligence, more of bodily 
comfort, more of law and order, more of all that makes life 
sweet. The poor man can travel more luxuriously to-day 
than the millionaire of a hundred years ago. He has 
luxuries that no man could have at this time in the last cen- 
tury. He is better educated, better fed, better housed, better 
clad, than his ancestors, Wars are less frequent, drunken- 
ness is less prevalent, violence less all-pervading, morality 
higher than it was at the time of the Reformation. This is 
true in spite of much that is wholly wrong in the relationship 
between man and man. 

How has all this betterment come to pass ? Simply by the 
more perfect carrying out of the principles of him of whom the 
lesson speaks. Great David’s greater Son has been the doer 
of all this. As his principles of action have been more and 


more adopted, the welfare of mankind, physically,-intellectu- 
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ally, and spiritually, has improved. He is the Light, 
Life, and the Way, and the Truth, and the Door, 
Hope of this world. 
that 

The Future is to be the Best,—-Isaiah sings of a tin 
all violence and injustice shall cease. 


and the 
and the 


This being so, we may confident}, say 


© when 
Then there sha}! be 
no mistrials, and no possible bribing of judges, and the poor. 
est shall have as much justice as the richest. Then there 
shall be no longer any ‘‘submerged tenth”? calling for help 
and calling in vain. Then wars shall cease, and armies onl 


navies shall no longer be needed. Then all iniquity shgj 
perish, and ‘* Holiness to the Lord’’ shall be written on the 
bells of the horses. 

How shall that larger day be brought near? In the same 
way in which the present has been made better than the past, 
By the spread of the kingdom of God on earth. Looked at in 
this way, the lesson suddenly becomes one of the grandest 
missionary lessons that we have had fora long time. But, 
looked at in the right way, every part of the Word of Gog 
The Bible is the most 
optimistic book in the world, because it is the most missionary 
book. Only just 60 far as you are 
also missionary. ‘ 


breathes this same missionary spirit. 


How optimisti. are you ? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


oe from last week’s lesson the condition of Judah, 

the call of Isaiah, and his vision. The words of Isaiah 
which are our lesson fer to-day were spoken in Jerusalem, 
the home of the prophet. In whose reign as king did Isaiah 
begin to prophecy? Uzziah was succeeded by his son, and 
he by his son Ahaz, a wicked king, who made images to 
Baalim for the people to serve, who sacrified and burned * in- 
cense in the high places, and on the hills, and under every 
green tree.’? He was punished, for the king of Syria came 
against Judah, and carried away many captives to Damas- 
cus (use map). The king of Israel was also an enemy, 
and took away ‘‘two hundred thousand, women, sons and 
daughters,’? and much treasure, which they captured. A 
prophet reproved the children of Israel that they had been 
cruel to their brethren of Judah, that the wrath of God was 
upon them, asking if there were not trespasses of their own 
against God. The people of Israel were punished, con- 
quered, as a nation destroyed. In last week’s lesson, what 
was the prophecy in regard to Judah? Already it had been 
fulfilled in Israel, where there were wasted, ruined cities, and 
forsaken homes in a desolate land. The kingdom of Judah 
lasted many years after the destruction of Israel. Prophets 
warned of punishment, while kings and people went or 
courses of evil. “Isaiah must have grieved over it all, but, at 
last, Hezekiah, a good king, reigned, and he made Isa 
friend and counselor. The prophet had foretold the destruc- 
tion of the nation, but he saw that, after the years of sorrow 
and desolation and darkness, a light should arise and shin 
bringing deliverance, How did Isaiah, as he told of cal 
ties coming’ upon Judah, compare the nation to a tre« 
down ? 


h his 


A Shoot and a Branch.—UHave you not sometimes seet 
where a great tree has been cut down or broken of 
storm, how, after a time, new life and tender green 
have begun to grow up from the stump which had 
only a dead root?” So Isaiah said a blessing was to con 
The sh 
King David was th« 
David wanted to build a temple for the L. 
Nathan the prophet, brought him a message that th 
would not have him build a house for him, for he had 
man of war; but the Lord made a covenant with him. 
promised that from his family should come One whos¢ 
dom and throne should be forever. 


upon Israel, and to spread over all the earth, 
to come of the stock of Jesse. 


Jesse. 


That-was the p 
Messiah, the Christ, the anointed chosen one, who 
come. Isaiah showed that the Lord would keep the p: 
made to David, and in his vision he saw the glory of th: 
siah. Beyond the darkness and desolation was a light 
and he said, ‘‘ the people that walked in darkness hav 
a great light,’’ and he also said, ‘‘ In that day shall the 
of the Lord be beautiful and glorious.”’ 

A Child,—lIsaiah plainly told that the Messiah should 
a little child. As the tender shoot, straight like a rod, sh ul 
come from the roots of the stump, so the Messiah-Kin; 
should become great and glorious, should come as 
child. Isaiah said, ‘‘ For unto us a child is born, unt 
sonjis given.’’ That was the picture of the beginning 
earthly life ; but to prove that he was not only the >o! 
David, but the Son of God, that he should reign as no 
king ever reigned, he said of the son given, “‘ the gove! 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall ! 
Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, ! 
of Peace.’’ 

The Spirit of the Lord.—What was promised to | 


the wonderful child in verse 2? Look in the Gospel! 
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how the promise was fulfilled as ‘‘ the child grew, and 

syed strong, filled with wisdom ;: and the grace of God was 
at - As Isaiah prophesied, he was given ‘‘ the spirit 
— * He “ understanding.’’ What did Isaiah say should 
‘ jesus told his disciples, ** My meat is to do 


and see 


of wisd 








S ye jim that sent me.’’? The coming Messiah was to 
_ ie Judge, his throne to be upheld forever by judgment 
and rig ysness; he would be kind and merciful, with ten- 
det com assion for the poor and suffering,-and judgment for 
the oppressor and the witked. | 

Bi of Peace. —Isaiah gave word-pictures of the bless- 
‘ngs of the reign of the one who was called the Prince of 
eens. \t his birth, when the heavenly host sang above the 


lains, what did they say should be ‘‘on earth 
eee A filled all 

among men, awe : : 

While we now rejoice in the peace which follows 


Bethlebem | ' 
’ while ‘* glory to God in the highest ”’ 


heaven ¢ 
of war, we can appreciate Isaiah’s description of 


rs 


the horr 


the time when all men “ shall beat their swords into plow- 
chares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; ’? when ‘* nation 


shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war.any more.”’ By reference to animals once savage, made 


tame and gentle, how does Isaiah picture the time when the 
passions of men shall all be changed, and there shall be 
Then the Golden Text will - 


be realized, when the earth, full of the knowledge of the 


evil 
nothing that can hurt or destroy ? 
Lord, will have become a world of eternal love, peace, and joy. 


Loui if, 9 Ay. 
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Hints for,the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 
|" is so difficult to hold the babies’ attention to complex 
Old 


us to search for ** catchy words ”’ 


lestament history, that it is getting to be a fad with 
in title and text, and hold 


tothose. ‘* This matter of gaining attention is so important 


that without it our lesson is a failure,’’ say teachers. Take 
t tement with a grain of salt. Hold attention to what? 
Learn, if you can, the children’s voluntary comments upon 
your lessons as they discuss them at home and among them- 
$ Many of these tiny creatures are independent think- 
ers You have gained a child’s earnest attention. He 
gravely considers what you have told him. Are your state- 


ments worth his effort of close attention ? 

Picture the thoughtful face of a certain small boy as he im- 
proves the opportunity for meditation during the drive up 
long, steep hills toward home, after his lesson upon ‘* Elijah 
on Carm ‘*I don’t believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that God sent 

to burn up those people. 


el 


fire 


down It must have been 


done by some other fellow.’? I quote a real, not a Sunday- 
00k boy. 
cher laid the stress of her lesson on the setting up of 
'~ sae 
Chil- 


are interested in handling stones, and, holding to the 


the 


} 
cl 


lWweive stones, 


_ How many stones were there 
ldren could readily shout the answer, *‘ Twelve.’’ 
dren 

ly words ** twelve stones,’’ the lesson turned monotonously 
on the manipulation of those stones, to the point where ‘* the 
Lord fell.”’ 


‘The Lord, he is the God’’) was crushed under 


fire of the 


thoug 


The heart and soul of the lesson (the 


ht of those twelve stones,—a timely hint for us to- 
for how many times you and I have smothered: in like 
+} 


manner the vital spark of a lesson ! 


note danger signals held out by the children, and 
course safely through tangled paths of figurative and 
lesson matter. There is danger to-day that too 
ess upon the ‘* catchy words ”’ ‘* wolf,’’ ** leopard,”’ 
‘ bear,’’ will smother the vital spark in our lesson, 
ndin verse 9. We could easily hold attention to a 
! natural-history lesson, but is it worth while when we 
We wel- 


as such, and make the most of the knowledge our 


re a missionary lesson pure and simple ? 


n have gained from their ‘‘ mission bands.’’ 
gin with a note of triumph: ‘‘ For unto us a Child is 








t We talk with the children about God’s promise ful- 
ni the coming of the Christ-child. This wonderful 
: ours. We are to share his love with those who know 
bit t. How to reach them? Where do these desolate 
7" ? The Bible promise is, ‘‘ The earth shall be full 
ol knowledge of the Lord.” After memorizing this 
we ext, the lesson turns on the thought that filling the 
. © with this knowledge is distinctly our business. 
' nists look at little children, our brothers and sisters in 
* where as yet there is mo Jesus. Take the class 
es ’’ of heathen children, by the aid of pictures 
selected ** true stories.” We describe the life 
living in cold countries, who, though dressed 
‘ . ae souls cold and neglected, because 
4. children living in hot countries, who are sur- 
. by tropical fruits, flowers, etc. We show why their 
oa ‘te souls are as barren and dreary as the desert-places 
; “if OWN Country, because 
oa ‘an weeks beforehand, if possible, to have a ‘‘ real live 


sNonary "" with us during the lesson hour, to tell us of 
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personal work among heathen children. 
Isaiah 9 : 2. 

For climax and application teach: ‘‘ He will teach us of 
his ways, and we will walk in his paths’’ (Isa, 2 : 3, middle 
clauses). 


Then memorize 


What are his ways? Repeat the Golden Rule in 
Where do his paths 
To *‘bind up the brokenhearted,’’ to give (preach) 
** good tidings,’’ to ‘‘ give beauty for ashes.’’ 


To make the lesson practical, interest the children in some 


concert as an answer to this question. 
lead us? 


particular mission school, even at the cost, on their part, of 
much self-denial. Let them see pictures of this school which 
swallows up their dearly won, much loved pennies, and let 
them hear results from their self-denial. 

We give ‘‘ good tidings’’ to those nearest at hand in our 
own homes, and then reach out as far as our gifts and our 
dearest love can travel. Never will our gifts, kind thoughts, 
and love travel into strange countries so remote as to be 
beyond the reach of a blessing from the Lord our right- 
eousness, 

Northampton, Mass. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


| AVE on the board as far as the initials forming the word 


The lesson review may be introduced with a few remarks 


‘* peace,’’ filling oui the words as reached, 


and questions about the blessing of peace. 

When the prophet Isaiah wrote the beautiful werds of our 
lesson, the Assyrian king was waging a war more terrible than 
any we know of to-day. The people were longing for peace. 
And the inspired prophet tells them of a kingdom that Mes- 
Who is Mes. 
Christ is the Prince of Peace, and we, his followers, 


siah is to set up, in which peace shall prevail. 
siah ? 
belong to his kingdom. Every day, when we say the Lord’s 
Prayer, we pray ——? And we do what we can to help it 
come, 

But what is a kingdom of peace? The Jews may have 
asked Isaiah, ‘* What will this wonderful kingdom be like ? ”’ 
In the lesson we learn. 

It will be, first, a kingdom of purity. The rightful king 
will make no compromise with evil, as false rulers do. Sin of 
all kinds must disappear as the kingdom advances. 

Then it will be a kingdom of eguzty,—justice between men 
Hard dealings will 
The rich will love the poor, and the poor will trust 


and men, and between men and God. 
cease. 
the rich. Is the kingdom here yet? Yes, partly, In hearts 
where Christ reigns we see the marks of the kingdom of peace. 
It will also be a kingdom of amity,—friendshig and affec- 
tion even between people who used to devour one another 
like beasts and serpents; and of charity for those oppressed 
and in sorrow. See the beautiful picture of love among the 
? 


” 


animals,—and who ‘*‘ shall lead them What did Jesus say 


about the children? Can a little child lead any one to-day? 
How long will this kingdom of peace last? Yes, forever. 
Jesus will never lose what he has once gained. The peace 
which he brings, the world cannot take away. So it is a king- 
dom of eternity. Do you belong ? 


THY KINGDOM COME! 


PURITY. 
EQUITY. 
AMITY. 
CHARITY. 
ETERNITY. 


A 
KINGDOM 
| OF 





Trenton, 


NJ. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Isaiah prophesy? How does 

rank among Hebrew prophets? 

see? How was he purified for service? 
service ? 

2. 

deliverance had Isaiah just related? (chap. 10.) 


Why ‘‘ of Jesse ’’? 


What 
meant bya rod? the stem ? 

this foretell? (John 12: 41.) 
figure? (Isa. 10: 18, 33, 34.) 
springing up again, between cedars and grapevines? 
fruit was borne by this Branch? (v. 1, Rev. Ver.) 
’”? Jesus? (John 3: 34.) 
six manifestations of the Spirit shown in Christ’s life ? 


God’s Spirit ‘* rest on 


3. THE JUDGE (vs. 3-5).—How did Christ show that ‘*‘ his 


delight ’’ was ‘‘in the fear of the Lord ”’ 


John 4: 34.) When do men judge merely with eyes and ears ? 
did 
Why is Christ 


Why is such judgment impossible to Christ? What 


Christ say about our judging? (Matt. 7: 1-5.) 


he 
What vision did he 
How called to 


THE BRANCH (vs. I, 2).—What vision of disaster and 
is 
Whom does 
Why does the prophet use this 
What is the difference, as to 
What 
How did 


How are these 


? (v. 3, Rev. Ver. ; 


(9) 677 


shown especially as the avenger of the poor and the meek? 
What **rod”? 


drue scepters ? true swords ? 


does mean here? How are Christ’s words 


What part did the girdle play, 
that it should symbolize righteousness and faithfulness ? How 
did Christ manifest both qualities ? 

4. PEACE (vs, 6-9).—Ilow is it appropriate that the animals 
should thus be grouped, wolf with lamb, etc. ? How is man’s 
supremacy over the beasts indicated? To what may the 
** little child’’ have partial reference? (Matt. ) WwWat 
What is the 
What is the ‘‘ holy mountain ’’ (Psa. 


2: 


3. 
does the vegetable diet of wild beasts indicate ? 
asp? the cockatrice ? 
2:6; Dan. 2: 35.) 
plished ? 
filled ? 
5. GLory (v. 10).—For what does the ‘‘ root ’’ here stand ? 
What is the function of an ensign ? 
come to Christ ? 


How far has this prophecy been accom- 
What will yet need to be changed before it is ful- 


Hlow have the nations 
How does the Christian religion glorify the 


country that adopts it ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Of whom did Isaiah prophesy? 2. To what did he 


compare Christ? 3. What did he say Christ would do for the 


poor? 4. What will happen to all fierceness and hatred, 


when Christ rules everywhere? 5. 
that time ? 


Boston. 


I1ow does Isaiah picture 


% 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John VD. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


1, What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ Messiah’’? 2. Why 
do you believe these verses tell of Jesus? 3. What do they 
teach about his kingdom? 4. How may you enjoy the bless- 
ings of his kingdom ? 

“% % 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


“A SHOOT out OF THE STOCK OF JESSE, AND A BRANCH 
OUT OF HIS Roorts.’’—The last chapter closed with 
the lopping off of things that were high and great and the 
hewing down of the cedars of Lebanon. This opens with a 
shoot breaking from a stump that was left in the ground anda 
branch rising out of the root of the old tree. Such a Ggure 
was familiar to every one who heard the prophet’s words, and 
the thing signified was, in a limited sense, as plain as the type 
itself. 
the royal line of David had been reduced to the common level, 


The chosen stock of Jesse had been hewn down, and 


but there was vitality and sapjn the lowly root, and from it 
should arise a branch fruitful in all divine gifts. This is the 
obvious meaning that lies on the surface of the passage, —and 
the Bible, like good milk, always carries its best on the sur- 
face. The Bible is also like a mine that repays those who dig 
with gems of purest ray.. Let us dig for treasure, concealed, 
indeed, by our translation, but laid bare to Oriental view. 
The 
which the name Nazareth (Natsoreth) is derived, probably 


Hebrew word translated ‘‘ branch’’ is A‘e/ser, from 


owing to the brilliant flowers that spring from its bleak and 
scanty soil. Matthew, on the authority of the prophets, says, 


** He shall (Natseri, Matt. 2; 23). 


3ut Matthew does not menticn the name of the prophet, and 


be called a Nazarene.’’ 


no such expression is found in their writings. Matthew, how- 
ever, wrote for Jews, and from the Jewish way of looking at 
Scripture, the name ‘* Nazareth’’ in its bottom meaning com- 
bined the substance of this prophecy of Isaiah and other pro- 
phetical representations of the Messiah which indicate him as 
the Branch (e/ser) from a royal root, though in lowly circum- 
‘stances. Jesus was called a Nazarene, not because of any 
relationship to the Nazarites, who were a kind of ascetic her- 
mits, but because he spent his early years in NAsirah, and 
Christians to-day are called Na&séra as an epithet of con- 
tempt. The Oriental play around the word Ae/ser, as refer- 
ring to Messiah, the Branch of the great human family, is 
almost lost in its English setting. 

**THe WOLF SHALL 
LEOPARD SHALL LIE DOWN WITH 


DWELL WITH 
rHE The grouping 


of the wolf and the lamb, the leopard and the kid, the calf 


THE 
Ktpb,”’ 


LAMB, AND THE 


and the lion, had a significance to the Oriental which does 
not at once ,appear to us. The dog-like wolf is the natural 
enemy of the sheep, the cat-like leopard can follow the goat 
along the giddy precipices where the wolf would not venture, 
and the lion will bear off in triuraph the calf, which neither 
the wolf nor the leopard could lift. But under the rule of 
Messiah natural enemies become unnatural friends. 
‘**THEe LION SHALL EAT LIKE Ox.’’—The 


Oriental word (idx) in the Bible is the same as that used in 


STRAW THE 
Syria to-day for straw trodden and crushed and broken as 
short as our chopped hay. ‘‘ Barley also and straw for the 
horses’’ (1 Kings 4 : 28) was the rule in the days of Solomon ; 
but dry chopped straw was the food of the cowyand the lion, 
> 


laying aside its ferocity and carnivorous habits, joins socially 


in the common fare of its natural prey, instead of devouring it. 


London, England, 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Disclosing a Glorious Future 


Analysis 
I. THE COMING KING (vs. I-5). 

1. Certain to come (1a) 8. Thorough in judgment (3 4). 
2. Descended from David (1 4). 9. Befriending the poor (4 a@). 
3. Endowed of Jehovah (224). 10. Defending the meek (4 4). 
4 Filled with wisdom (26). it. Ruling the world (4 ¢). 
5. Possessed of might (2c). 12. Slaying the wicked (4¢@). - 
6. Fearing the Lord (2 ¢). 13. Strong in righteousness 
7. Quick of understanding (3 a). (54). 

14. Faithful in spirit (5 4). 

Il. THE GLORIOUS KINGDOM (vs. 6-10). 

r. Antagonism subdued (6a-c). 5. Jehovah dominant (94). 
2. Innocence triumphant(6d@). 6. Messiah acknowledged 
3. Distinctions obliterated (7). (10a). 
4- Dangers eliminated (8,9a@). 7. Messiah sought (104). 


8. Rest enjoyed (10¢). 


Daily Home Readings 


M.—lIsa, 11: 1-10. Messiah's kingdom foretold, 
Without end, 


The Deliverer. 


5 Isa. 9g: I-7. 

W.—Isa. 42: I-12. 
‘T.—Isa. 61 : 1-6. 
F.—Psalm 24 : 1-10. 


Spirit of the Lord. 
King of glory. 
S.—Isa. 35 : 1-10. 

S.—John 18 : 33-40 


A peaceful kingdom. 
A spiritual kingdom, 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Associativn.) 


¢% % 


Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Fourth Quarter, 1898 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER : Jehovah's Goodness to a Way- 


ward People. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Return unto me, and I 
will return unto vou, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3: 7. 


Lesson Calendar 


. October 2 


. October o 


Reformation under Asa , 2 Chron, 14 ¢ 2-12 


Jehoshaphat's Good Reign 2 Chron. 17: f-10 


. October 16.—The Temple Repaired 2 Chron, 24: 4-13 
. October 23.—Isaiah Called to Service . ene ek ree 
October 30.— Messiah's Kingdom Foretold . Isa. 11: 1-10 
. November 6.—Hezekiah's Great Passover . 2 Chron. 30: 1-13 


. November 13.—The Assyrian Invasion 2 Kings 19 : 20-22, 28-37 


. 2 Chron. 33: 9-16 


ow Ome Y 8 
bs 


November 20.—Manasseh's Sin and Repentance 


. No®ember 27 


c 


Temperance Lesson 


oa” ie Prov. 4: 10-19 
The Book of the Law Found . , 


10. December 4 . 2 Kings 22: 8-20 

at. December 11.—Trying to Destroy God's Word Jer. 36 : 20-32 

12. December 18.—The Captivity of Judah... .. o « Jer. 52: 3-32 
{ Review 


13. December 25 


(Or, A Christmas Lesson - » Heb. 1: 1-9 


2% % 


Books and Ul titers 


Recent Missionary Literature * 





HE Secret of the Canon is an ingenious and useful 
appeal for home missions in the form of an in- 
teresting story of the actual experiences of early pioneers 


in Nebraska. It reatls like the addresses of a veteran 


missionary with an aptitude for description. So few to- 


day can give at first hand the story of the struggles of 


the sixties that such a narrattve is timely. As a means 


of exhibiting the need of home-mission work on the 
frontier, both in the past and the present, and of arous- 
ing a sympathy with it, Mr. Stump's book is entirely 
worthy of a place in a missionary library, 


* The Secret of the Canon ty the Rev. Adam Stump, M.A. 
PP. 347 Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society $1.25. 

Behind the Pardah Ihe Story of C. BE. Z. M. S. Work in India, 
iy Irene H. Barnes remo, illustrated, pp. xii, 263 New York: T. Y 
Crowell & Co. §1.50 

Persian Women: A Sketch... By the Rev. Isaac Malek Yonan, of Oroo- 
miah, Persia remo, pp. xii, 224 Nashville, Tenn. : Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Publishing House. §r. 

John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides: An Autobiography. 
Part 111. 1886-1897. emo, illustrated, pp. 99. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

Every-Day Life in Korea. ~~ the Rev. Daniel S. Gifford. 
231. Chicago and New York ‘leming H. Revell Co. = $1,25. 


r2mo, 


12mo, pPP- 


Missions and Politics in Asia: Students’ Lectures on Missions, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1898. By Robert E. Speer. 16mo, pp. 271. 
Chicago and New York; Fleming H, Revell Co. $1. 

Another China : Notes on the Celestial Empire as Viewed by a Catho- 
lic Bishop By the Right Reverend Monseigneur Reynaud, C. M 
Edited by M. C. Kelly remo, pp. 106. London Burns & Oates; 
New York: Benziger Brothers. so cents 

A History of Protestant Missions in Japan. By Pastor H. Ritter, 
Ph.D Translated by the Rev. George E. Albrecht, A.M. Revised and 
brought up to date by the Rev. D, C. Greene, IAD., under the supervision 
of Pastor Max Christlicb, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 446. Tokyo: The Methodist 
Publishing House. 

Missionary Methods for Missionary Committees. By David Park. 
With diagrams and charts. 16mo, pp. 76. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. a5 cents. 

The Student Missionary Appeal: Addresses at the Third International 
Convention of the Student Votunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, February 93-27, 1808 Fully indexed. 8vo, 
p. xvi, s69 New York: The Student Volunteer Movement, 283 
Fourth Avenue. $1.50 

The Sixty-first Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. Paper, pp. 427. New York: Pres- 
byterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
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Behind the Pardah is a familiar account of mission 
work among the women of India carried on by the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. It 
is partly historical, but in larger measure devoted to 
anecdotes of the work as it is carried on each day and 
year. Incidentally it is of special value in its glimpses 
of family and village life among both Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, and in its vivid setting forth of the con- 
ditions of widowhood in India. 

Persian Women is written by a young Persian edu- 
cated in this country for the ministry and for medical 
work at home. It aims to give a sketch of a Persian 
woman's life from the cradle to the grave, and a detailed 
The book is 
undeniably interesting, but shows the author's need of a 
competent critic. It is fairly illustrated, but poorly 
printed. 


history of missionary work among them. 


Few books, however, contain more pertinent 
information than this one. It describes with vivid ful- 
ness those facts of domestic life which the foreigner 
grasps with such difficulty. In fact, it has so much 
real excellence that one is inclined to overlook the 
blemishes. , 

It is hardly necessary to describe the volume which 
continues the autobiography of the heroic and far-famed 
missionary, John G. Paton. It relates his activity be- 
tween the years 1886 and 1897,—an era devoted not so 
much to direct evangelistic work in the New Hebrides as 
to a struggle with the problems raised by that work. In 
his own graphic style Dr. Paton tells the story of his 
effort to secure an international prohibition of the iniqui- 
tous traffic in intoxicants, opium, firearms, and ammu- 
nition among the South Sea Islanders, and to obtain, in 
spite of obstinate and selfish opposition, a missionary 
steamship for the New Hebrides. Those who have read 
with so much profit the earlier volumes will do well to 
peruse this too, 

Every-Da$ Life in Korea is a capital survey, by one 
who has been for eight years an active missionary in 
Korea, of the country, its customs, history, problems, 
and outlook. It is written in a readable style, with due 
regard to the rights of the average reader. A map and 
excellent illustrations increase its attractiveness. Mr. 
Gifford’s account of the history of mission effort seems 
entirely devoid of any denominational prejudice. The 
book, as a whole, turnishes such an epitome as young 
people will gladly read. 

Robert E. 
Politics in Asia deserves extended notice. 


Speer's volume entitled Missions and 
It reproduces 
five lectures delivered to the theological students of 
The author defines his 
purpose ‘‘to sketch in broad outline the spirit of the 


Eastern peoples, the present making of history in Asia, 


Princeton University in 1898. 


and the part therein of Christian missions.’’ His views 
are evidently based on wide and thoughtful research; .as 
well as upon the experiences of an extended tour in the 
countries discugsed in 1896-97. He impresses the 
reader with the paralysis of Persia, the secularism of 
India, the traditionalism of China, the restless progres- 
siveness of Japan, the lack of character in Korea, and 
with the practical power of active Christianity to turn 
these drawbacks into permanently effective phases of 
character. The book will be ranked as one of the note- 
worthy contributions to the literature of missions. 

Monseigneur Reynaud is Vicar Apostolic of the dis- 
trict of Che-Kiang, and his book, Another China, giving 
an account of the Roman Catholic missions in China, 
with his comments on the Protestant missions, is of great 
interest. The first two chapters of the little book con- 
tain a generous and discerning defense of the character 
of the Chinese people, and, though the editor warns the 
reader of ‘‘some severe criticisms upon the Protestant 
missions and missionaries,’’ he follows this with a 
tribute to the Rev. Robert Stewart of the Church of 
England, who was killed in the Ku-Cheng massacre in 
1895 ; and the author himself bears testimony to the 
zeal and energy of the Protestant missionaries, and their 
knowledge of the language, and plainly adds, rhe in- 
tention of the Protestant missionaries is good,’’ while his 
criticisms do not seem severe. Bishop Reynaud con- 
firms the statement often made that the Catholic mis- 
sionaries sometimes assume the rank of mandarins. 
Read sympathetically, these ‘« notes '’ present a pleasant 
picture of the fervor and fidelity of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

The body of Dr. Ritter’s History of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Japan consists of a series of historical papers 
written for the Zeitschrift fuer Missionskunde und Re- 
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ligionswissenschaft, the organ of the Allgemeine p, ai 
gelisch-Protestantische Missionsverein. These 


Papers 
dealt with the history of Protestant missions i 


n Japan 
from 1859 to 1890, dividing these years into “The 
Period of Preparation, 1859-1873,"' ‘The Periog of 
Laying Foundations, 1873~-1883,''.and ‘ The Period 


a More General Extension of Christianity, 1883-1899» 


Dr. Greene supphes a supplementary chapter, covering 


what he calls ‘The Period of “Trial,"’—what othes 


have called ‘‘The Period of Retarded Growth," and 
what Dr. Bliss calls ‘The Period of Reaction,'' —froy 
Representatives of different mg 
sionary bodies supply sketches of ‘‘ The Work of th 


1890 to the present. 


Missions,'' and a valuable appendix deals with statis. 
tics, the question of self-support, and the Roman ang 
Greek Catholic missions. Until the publication of this 
volume, Dr. Verbeck's long paper contained in the Re. 
port of the Osaka Missionary Conference in 1883 was 
the best history of missions in Japan. 
Ritter’ s Together 
they do for missions in Japan what has not yet beep 
done for any other mission field. 


Even still it 
must supplement Pastor volume. 
It was most easily 
done for Japan, however, and in no other country has 
so much history been crowded into so few years. 

Missionary Methods is a concise manual of sugges. 
tions in aid of the work of missionary committees jg 
young people's societies. Mr. Park's suggestions are 
sensible and serviceable. A classified list of missionary 
books, and a series of specimen charts, add largely to 
the practical value of the book. 

The Student Missionary Appeal is the report of the 
addresses made at the Cleveland convention of the St. 
dent Volunteer Movement. It is not, however, like 
most reports. As wide in the range of ideas as an en. 
cyclopedia, every detail being made available for refer. 
ence by a minute index, it has the advantage of putting 
these ideas into forceful and readable form. So well 
has the work of editing been done that any one inter. 
ested in missions will greatly enjoy the careful perusal 
of the volume, and will feel that he has come into con. 
tact with ideas of permanent value. The volume i 
crowded with eloquent addresses. Some of the ripest 
utterances of such men as F. B. Meyer, Bishops Bald. 
win, Leonard, Ninde, and Dudley, Cuthbert Hall, Mot, 
Speer, Thornton, and Wilder, together with those ofa 
host, of missionaries, are represented. No society with 
an up-to-date library can afford to omit this volume from 
its list. 

To most people a mission-board report seems dr 
reading, and they are often justified in thinking so. The 
Sixty-First Annual Report of the Presbyterian Board for 
1897-98 is an exception, however, although it is onlya 
thorough review of the work for the year. To glance 
through its pages and study its statistics is to gain an In- 
spiration to renewed zeal for the glorious work of foreign 


missions. 
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The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds and Lina Duff 
Gordon. (12mo, illustrated, pp. xv, 326. London: J M 
Dent & Co. - New York : The Macmillan Co. 

This is the first of a series on medieval towns, and tt 


$1.50.) 


certainly forms a happy introduction to it. Perugia § 





an interesting place as the leading city of Umbria, wit 
the 


walls which date back to Etruscan times, and as te 


home of Perugino and Raffael. It has had plenty 


lively and gossiping chronicles, and startling - 


rences took place in its streets. After the sixteenth 
tury it was held in leash by the great papal ! 
erected by Paul III. 


people at once began the destruction of the fortress 


But with the return of liberty 


not a trace remains of the building, which once covert? 
the site of palaces, churches, and homes of the oice 
city. The authors of this lively volume avoid st! 


; 


tem in the interest of their readers. They pass 


scription to history and back again, and from 
to modern and back again, as the fancy takes the™ 
But text and pictures give us a very lively ide 
proud, self-willed, and hot-tempered Perugines 
binding of the book is a worthy case for its co! 


= 


The “Black Watch”: The Record of an Histor 


. N 
By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. (12mo, pp. v! ; 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) a 
The well-known Scotch war correspondent y 
given the history of a famous Highland regiment * 
has seta 


in the hundred and fifty years of its existence "* 
. . * . , was Hy 
service in every quarter of the globe. Its orig!® 
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companies of loyal Highlanders enlisted 
to overawe the disaffected in the north of 
Scotland after the revolution of 1688, and 
its familiar name is due to the dark color 
of their plaid. In 1743 these companies 
e formed into @ regiment known as 
Forty-second Foot, or Royal High- 
landers. Soon sent abroad, the regiment 
took part in the conquest of Canada, the 
capture of Havana in 1762, and the war 
of American independence. Wherever 
called, the ‘‘ Black Watch’’ has preserved 
an unblemished reputation for courage 
and gallantry, which is well set forth by 
Dr. Forbes. The frontispiece shows ‘‘ the 
Black Watch at bay at Quatre Bras.”’ 


( “L y Notes ’’ and ‘‘ Books Received’’ 
For *' Literary pages 680 and 681.) 
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the 
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‘fRusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


$0 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less. than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space, An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For insttie- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. . All advertisements are 








subject to approval as te character, wording, and 
dispary. Advertisers are free to examine the 
ubscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page, 

The: Hawaiian Islands. The Chieago & 


North-Western Railway has issued a booklet 
with the above title, giving a brief description | 
of these islands, their topography, climate, | 


natural resources, railways, schools, popula- | 


tion, etc. It contains a folding map, and 
mentions the various steamship lines plying | 
between the Pacific ports and the islands. | 
Attention is also called to the unparalleled | 
facilities offered by the North-Western Line, | 
the pioneer line west and northwest of Chi- | 
cago, for reaching San Francisco, Los Angeles, | 
Portland, and other western points. The | 
booklet will be sent to any address upon re- 
cejpt of four cents in stamps by H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York; T. P, Vaille, 601 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





California in three days, via Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. The 
Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily at 
6.30 P. M., reaches San Francisco 8.45 the 
third evening, and Los Angeles 1,20 next 


afternoon. The equipment of this train is 
a and thoroughly modern, as is-that of the | 
acit 


express, which leaves Chicago daily at 
10.30 P. M. and reaches San Francisco at 


9.45 the fourth morning. For rates and other 
information ask your nearest ticket agent, or 
write: H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, N. Y.; 
eh aille, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 

A r — . ekers’ cheap excursions. On 
ie ober 18, November 1, 15, December 6 and 


. the orth , . . 
ww North-Western Line will sell home 
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MAKING HISTORY 


“PUBLICK 


OCCURRENCES” 


THAT ARE 


An important department in Tue SATuRDAY 


Eveninc Post, 


a * weekly magazine 


founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728. 


It will give the story of important current events the world over in a condensed form. It will explain and 


interpret ; it will throw light on many puzzling q 
come to the general reader. The newspapers 


uestions, on the meaning and relations of events that 
o not usually tell the beginnings of national and inter- 


national troubles—tiere are usually ‘‘ missing links”’ in their story. These lapses the os? will fill out. 


FF et 


« SPIRITED A, strong editorial page. 
REMARKS” There are not many of them 
in the country—clever, vigor- 

ous, striking editorials from an individual point 
of view. The best writers have been secured 
to write regularly for the Post editorial page, 
which will be made one of its strongest features, 


ft st 


SHORT STORIES Nearly one-half of each 
AND SKETCHES issue of the Post will be 


given to fiction. The 
stories will be selected wholly for their any 
variety and literary value, and not because o! 
the name or fame of the author. Every story 
will be fully illustrated by the /os?’s artists. 


A FS 


Tre Saturpay Eveninc Post as it is To-day 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 
The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best of the monthlies. 
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IT WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
TRIAL, FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 
ON RECEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS 


(Tue Recutar Susscription Price 1s $2.50 PER YEAR) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 




















“Sets excursion tickets, with favorable time 
humerous points in the West and 
_ “exceptionally low rates. For tickets 
. ‘ information, apply to H. A. Gross, 
Broadway, ... Wace Boe Vaille, 601 
iut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


late 


—_——. 


yr « cl 5 P 
bh a » Neadache, take Horsford’s Acid 
OR rine n, It removes the cause by stimu- 
toi 
action of the stomach, promoting 


“sion, and quieting the nerves, 













ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 
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Mountain State. 
—and it wears. 


cheapness in material and labor. 

All this can be avoided by choosing an Estey, 
that honest and tuneful product of the Green 
Styles new, tone sweeter than ever, 


Brattleboro, Yt. 
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The Era of Mere Cheapness 
Is Past. 


People today are beginning to discover flaws in things 
bought yesterday and are wishing they had paid just a 
little more for a reliable article. 
For instance, that cheap organ; 
case comes apart, varnish sinks 
away and is gone, stops won't 
work, keys rattle, it’s wheezy and 
out of tune—all on account of 














All classes read it. 


. 215 pictures. 
Relesive territo 





lilustrated by Frank 


 & 
35 cents postpaid y= 
DATE PUB CO. 84 Wabash Av. 


AGENTS AA to sell “Kas 
Honn Brown's” book. CIDERVILLE 
a> FOLKS as seen by SILAS GANDEKFOOT 
Humorous. Instructive. Uplifti 
si 
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500 
terms 
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pages free 
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HERE are four issues of The Companion 

every month, and each issue is a volume 

in extent and variety, the welcome friend of 

young and old in thousands of homes. The 
exceptional character of the contents of 


THE 
YOUTH’S 
(OMPANION 


from week to week and from year to year, is 
indicated by the names of some of the eminent 
men and women who will contribute to early 


numbers. 
For November 34, 


Frank R. Stockton sisi casied?"Some 
OF / OGS. eae 
For November roth, 


; Ja story of humble hero- 
ul yar p Ing ism, ‘‘ THE BURNING OF 


THE ‘SARAH SANDS.’”’ 





For November 17th, 


H has written of two soul- 

P P am af in stirring episodes of the | 
Spanish War. ... .. . 

For November agth, | 


has a story entitled “A! 

ary P ns NeW ENGLAND GIRL 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO.” 

For December rst, { 


has written a story for, 
Wn. D, Howells fruit-loving boys, “ THE} 

WATERMELON PATCH.” | 
Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA, Hon. THOMAS B. 
REED, |. ZANGWILL and THE MARQUIS OF 
LORNE will contribute delightful articles and stories 
for December issues. 


All FREE to New Subscribers. | 


30 -Cent 
} Calendar FREE 


>» NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this 

» slip and send it with name and address and 

» $1.75 will receive: 

FREE — Every weekly issue of The Com- 
panion from the time subscription is 
received till January 1, 1899. 

FREE-— Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE —The exquisite Companion Calen- 
dar for 1899, rene ay in 12 colors. 
The finest Calendar of the century. 

AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a 
full year, to Jamuary 1, 1900. 1114 


_eweree 
id 
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Sample Copies and Prospectus FREE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston. | 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles | 


containing 


«* The Illustrated Bible Treasury ’”’ | 
The Evangelist Says: 

“It is in the character of the ‘helps’ and the men | 
who have written them, that this edition of the Bible 
exceeds in value all that have preceded it.” 


The Independent Says: 

*‘It is one of those wonderful ‘ helps’ to the popular | 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous | 
amount of fruitful, critical study which has been ap- | 
plied to the Bible in our time, and gives the best possible | 
assurance that the Sacred Kook has gained in weight, | 
importance, and in the reverent feeling of the people for | 
it... . Of all the aids for the »opular study of thebible, 

. this is easily foremost ond best.”” 

For sale by al inselaciions, at pase from $1.25 to $7.00; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of list price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

37 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
A Method for 
~ . 
Securing a Set of Maps 

Good maps are hard to get, evea when there is money at 
hand, harder yet when the school feels poor, H.C. ‘Tuni- 
son, of Jacksonville, Illinois, a publisher of maps and 
atlases, has a scheme by which he offers a set of nine 
maps and charts to any Sunday-school, rich of poor, 


| 
large or small, that will take a collection according to a | 
definite ..an of contributions proposed by him. His | 


method has the endorsement : of prominent Sunday- 
school workers.— Zhe Sunday School Times, June 4. 








What Does She Read? 


The answer will show what the girl is and what she will become. A girl 
cannot read YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY for six months without 
showing signs of its good influence. It interests girls. Leads them to 
appreciate pe literature and elevating thought. Makes girls more 
womanly and boys more manly. It is healthy in tone, helpful in every page. 


Young People’s Weekly 


has been enlarged, improved and made more attractive in every depart- 
ment. It is finely illustrated in black and white and in colors. In order 
to gain thousands of new friends at once it will be sent to any address 


I 
Four Months for 10 Gents §.'0u8 oxoes oe necewen 


Such an opportunity to get high grade reading matter equal to several volumes, 
at merely nominal cost, has never before been offered. he regular subscription 
price of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY is 60 cents a year; to schools or 
Clubs of three, 50 cents a year. Sample copies free. Address 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington St., Chicage. 





Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. It can be done more easily than 
one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- 
ars to do it will not often be enough. 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. 

We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader's curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
non-interest to interest. 

Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 
for November? Thousands are using the cards now. 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 
International Lessons for the month. 


Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
“ 610 o 6 > “6S ae 
vie *, 2-2 - ae. 2 ae 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents 


These prices include postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. ' 


LATEST ITE 





Send thoes Sxe-aeRt SARE wns aves.” | 4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


The brightest and jolliest Christmas Entertainment 
issued this year. Sample pages free for two-cent stamp. bended, betghtsiena aye}! we 
W. L. MASON, 170 Fift venue, New York City. Spokes 1 ite or 1 is i? . 8 in, or 4 ft. 








Send for catalog. Goodenough & Woglom Co., 


size wheel wanted and we willsendthem | 
by preess C. 0. D, EXAMINE THER at your 
% b Re ~— pot and then pay freight agent 
WN. ¥. 
J 


balance, $5.50 and bight ch ‘ | $ 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICACO, ILL. | be dealt with, 


Vol. 40, No, J 


Literary Notes and News 


Westminster The Home Department 
Home Department has made such Won 


Quarterly derful strides jn the 
past two or three years that it has been 
felt necessary to publish fuller helps fog 
home study. To meet such a need, the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication of Phi, 
delphia has just begun the publicatigy 
of The Westminster Home Departmerg 
Quarterly. The first number cont 
the helps on the fourth quarter of 1898, 
Dr. J. R. Miller is editor of this quarterly 
in addition to the other Westminste 
helps. The lesson text is given, as wel 
as very brief ‘‘ Helps in Studying the 
Lesson,’’ as is usual in the ordinary lessop 
leaf ; and these are followed by two ques. 
tions with blanks for answers for each day 
of the week, and a page of suggestions 
and practical helps. The subscription 
price is twenty cents a year. 


“ 


A classic like Pilgrim's 
Newly IMustrated P 


rogress never loses jts 
Pilgrim's Progress 8 =— 


freshness. It is as 
readable now as when Bunyan published 
his first edition two and a quarter cen. 
turies ago. The Century Company of 
New York announces ‘‘a superb illus. 
trated edition,’’ with illustrations by 
Louis, George, and Frederick Rhead, 
The hundred or more illustrations by the 





| Rheads have been exhibited in the Fine 
| Arts Society's galleries in Bond Street, 
London, and also in New York, and ar 
said to have attracted widespread atten. 
| tion, and elicited much favorable criti. 
icism. The reproductions in this ned 
| edition have been carefully made, and thé 
| text is Set in Jenson type to harmonitt 
| with the head-pieces, initials, and borders, 
; It is claimed that of the thirty or more 
| illustrated editions of Pilgrim's Progress 
‘« not one has survived as a really vitalized 
| work of art." Much is expected of the 
new pictures, which are said to rank high 
as interpretations of Bunyan. The work 
| will Be published, in two editions, next 
month, the regular edition being sold a 
$1.50, and a fine limited edition, printed 
in two colors and on heavy paper, at $5. 


% 


Reform seems to be 
| Reform in Literature 


: the watchword of the 
and Education 


times. It cal!s atten- 

tion to the fact that we have drifted away 

from our ideals. Books abound with the 

theme. Two phases of educational te 

form much written about, are those of 

literature and the school. The tendency 

| to the ‘* yellow literature'’ of wild, bloody, 
improbable stories, needs to be ofiset by 

good, true, instructive works of tra\ el and 

adventure. Of this latter class, The (& 

tury Company of New York announce 

the early publication of the adventures ot 

H. Phelps Whitmarsh in a book called 

The World’s Rough Hand. It is claimed 

that the author has here done for tt 

modern adventurer what Dana did for the 

'merchant Sailor in Two Years belo 
the Mast (Houghton, Mifflin, & COs 
J. W. Lovell ; Munro; R. Worth ngton). 
The school side of the educational ques 
tion is to be discussed by President Eliot 
of Harvard in a volume entitled Educ 
tional Reform, which The Centur) Com 


pany is to bring out shortly. Ke ent anf 
* suggested changes in the school ‘ urricull® 
will be taken up, and the relations bene 
| the grammar school and the college ™ 


ang” 
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Mctober 15» 1898 


Books Received 


October 1 to October 8 





d, Mead, & Co., New York 
- Their Language. By C. R. Conder, 
LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.AS: $a.go. 
Homer. By Walter C. Perry. f2. 
Revolution, By Mary H. Krout. 


pe Hittites and 
.-Col. R. E 
¢ Women ot 


awaii and a 




















& Co., Boston and Chicago 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. $1.50. 
By Charles L, Norton. $r. 50. 


w. A. Wilde 


so N zua. 
‘ost in Nicarag ‘ 
Soldier of the Legion. 


The 
New England Poets, 











Macmillan Co., New York 
By William Cranston Law- 






ton. 
he Div 
he Story © 


rk. By Dr. Moritz Busch, 2 vols. $r0. 





——— By Granville Ross Pike. $1.50. 
oe ; Gladstone's Life. By Justin McCarthy. 








# 
sma 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
P ve Altar. By J. R. Miller. 35 cents. 
“ Manne evice. <4 . R. Miller. 75 cents. 
he. People’s Problems. By J. R. Miller. 75 ‘cents. 






















ne Crentleness of Jesus. By Mark Guy Pearse. 75 
ey Book, By the author of “‘ John Halifax, 




























































sentileman.”” 75 cents. r ‘ 
pe Spindle. By Harriet H. Robinson. 





$1.25. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
hrough Armenia on Horseback. By George H. 


orth. . 
er Save cea Empress. By Kathleen Gray Nel- 


on Fairy, Written and illustrated by 
fatharine Pyle. $1.25. 
7 By Col. H. R. Gordon. $1.50. : 
*he Motograph Moving Picture Book. Illustrations 
by F. J. Vernay, Yorick, etc. 
appy Families and their Tales. fe. 
he Land of Long Ago. By L. L. Weedon. $2.50. 


Pictu-e Palace. $2. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
nthe Brave Days of Old. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 
The Puritans. y Arlo Bates. $1.50. a gl 
The Origin and Growth of the En lish Constitution. 
By Harris Taylor, LL.D. Vol. Il. $4.50. 


M. F. Mansfield, New York 
By Grant Robertson, M.A. §r. 


loces Academice2. 

















D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Psychologic Foundations of Education. - By W. T. 
Harris. $1.50. 


The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio 
the Story of America, By Hezekiah Butterworth. $1.50. 


Little, Brown, & Co,, Boston 
Modern Political Institutions. By Simeon E. Baldwin, 
LL.D. $2. 

Woman's Temperance Pub, Assoc., Chicago * 
Frances E, Willard, By Anna A. Gordon. §r.50. 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 
‘vrus the Magician, By Dawid Beaton. $1.25. 
iProwa wattle: i Biltizgham. 


AProwa Little Baxter. By Frances B. 
75. cents. 
His Best Friend. By Jessie Wright Whitcomb. $r.25. 
The Psalms and Their Story. By William E. Barton, 
D.D. 2vols. $2.50 per set. 
A.J. Rowland, Philadelphia 

Ward Hill—The Senior. By Everett T, Tomlinson. 
$1.25. 
Childhood Songs. Edited by Mira and Mabel Row- 


land. 25 cents. 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Italy and the Italians. By George B. Taylor, D.D. $2. 


The Union Press, Philadelphia 
The Little Lame Lord. By Theodora C. Elmslie. 
$1.25. 


Eaton & Mains, New York 
Among the Forces. By Henry White Warren, LL.D. 


fr. 
Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study of the In- 


ternational S.S. Lessons fer 1899. By Jesse Lyman 
, Hurlbut and Robert R. Doherty. $1.25. 
The Truth about Hell. By Wilbur C. Newell, 20 
cents 
Uutline of the Moral Teachings of the Bible, By 
Georgiana Baucus. 20 cents. 
iblical Apocalyptics. By Milton S. Terry, D.D. §3. 
b The Century Co., New York 
Through the Earth. By Clement Fezandie. $1.50. 
The Casting Away of Mrs, Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 









The St ry 







of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks. $1.50. 









D. C, Heath & Co.,; Boston 


mber te June with Nature. By Minetta L. 
35 cents. 


From Septe 
W afren 






= Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Usseau. By Thomas Davidson. $x. 


- W. Knapp, Cincinnati, Ohio 
hs. By Miranda L. Vorn Holz. 








: M 
The Old Pat 






The t Rev. Maurice H. 
v€ People of the Book 
A.M., Ph.D. 90 comes. 


Harris, New York 
By Rev. Maurice H. Harris 






Ellis, Boston 
By Katharine H. Newcomb 


¢. _'8ht with the World. 


ae George H, 
clps to Right Living. 






By Charles B. Newcomb 








: F_H Revell Co.,Cc 
Dean Sketches 
“vine Penolk 


as hicago and New York 
< by Rev. James S. Gale, B.A. $r. 
8y. By Rev. L. B. Hartman, D.D. $1.25 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston 


merican Patriotism, 






P xe ms f A 
Paget $1 

A Little Purit 

The Sleepin,. an Rebel. By Edith 

a Charlitte.  b By if 

ngs’ Houses. 





Robinson. 
B. n. 

In Ki 1.50. 
«5°. 





5y Marshall Saunders. 
By Julia C. R. Dorr, é 


By Frank R. Stockton, $1. 50. 
oo and Ned Toodles. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
1.25 
~~ Kidd cut Boys. By J. T. Trowbridge. $1.50. 
¢ Adventures of Frangois. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. $1.50. 
€ Conversational Circle. By Agnes H. Morton. 
ae Richard’s Almanack. By Benjamin Franklin. $r. 
f Eien r . a raldry for Americans. By Edward S. 
. viden, LL.D. ga, 
= Book of the Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. $r. 
du auonal Reform. By Charles William Eliot, LL.D. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club. By Rupert Hughes. $1.50. 


Selected by R. L. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
ee. CLOTHING ees 


LESMEN WANTED. 


$150.00 PER MONTH and expenses made by all our 
active men. e pay many iar more. 
We want men in every County 12 fhe United States If your 


tisfactory we 

with start you atenece. Ne ex: mecessary. No capital penne Mey 
We furnish a full les, stationery, etc. A 

selon Plan regula est ake an 
you ite your pr te sult yourself, 

Ne house to house canvas. This is not 

one of the many catchy advertise- 
ments for agents, bet one of the very 































Big wages. 
ARE THE LARGEST 
TAILORS IN AMERICA........... 
We make to measure over 300,000 
suits annually.We occupyestire 
one of the largest business 
biecks in Chicago. We refer you 
te the Bank of Commerce in Chicago, 
any Express or Railroad Uo. in Chicago, 
any resident of Chicago. Before en- 
ing with us,write to any friend 
n Chica o and ask them come 
and :ee us, then write you if it isa 
rare opportuntty to secure» eady, h 
class, 3 ire employment, BE - 
TER ILL —come to icago 
ee and see us before engag- 
z an if ing 


every word we say 

work and big Rey: Work in your own 
county 300 dewe in the vear, and 
you oan make $5.00 every above all 


ee expenses. 
Fe), WE WANT TO ENGAGE YOU 
/ ~~» - Sf to takeorders for our Made-to-Order 
} naa) end Neagare Custom Tailoring, (Men's 





= .Pants and Overcoats). We 
Si put you in the way totake orders 

From almost every man in your 
county, « business ter than « 
store with a $20,000.00 stock. You 
will have ne com ition. 


THE LARGEST 














a» . R10, W1s., June 30th, 1898. 
GENTLEMEN:—In reply to your 
— letter requesting the use of my 
photograph for pevereang pur- 
poses, os asking oe a= 
eased with the work,would say I do not object to your using my p graph,as 
— prices are v: low and garments so exact to my measurements that! ¢ 
recommend you.! would add that I have never made less than $80.00 per month 
nee I received your first ae. — - in the best months have =e : oe as 
6350.00 ith. ery truly, . J. 
Should you write Mr. Dowie, be ve to enclose a %c stamp for reply. Se ee ae Le ts 4. 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle’s. price of Bass end en: a hekee 
to-order to $5.00 and upward; Pants from §1.5010 85. Prices 50 low that nearly every one in your county will be glad 
to Rave thelr Suite aoe Warts fy $C, bound book containing large cloth samples of our entire Hine of 
menteh ennan P Kamen 

















of Fine 

buy our cloth direct from the 
largest European and Americas 
Millis. We control the product of 
severa! woolen mills. We oper- 
ate the most extensive and econ- 





















Ove: gs,a book which conte SS Sovgces dollars to 
o1 a Busi Cards, Stati Advertising er, yourname 
getup,also Fine Colored Fashion Plates, Instruction Book, Tage Neeser, ony? s Cards, Pues z The prises are left blank 





on rubber stamp with _ complete. Wealso furnish youa 
0 


under each description so you can fill in your own selling prices, arranging your profit to suit yourself. As soon as you 


(t3) 681 





CHRISTMAS 
CANTATAS. 


The following Cantatas, or Concert Exer- 
cises, have been carefully praperes. under 
our supervision, and are lieved to be 
equal, if not superior, to any others yet 
produced. They are in neat pamphiet form, 
size 6x84 inches, 32 pages each, with hand- 
some covers. Words and music are in large, 
clear type. Price, single copy, 5 cents; ten 
or more, 4c. each, postpaid. 

Christmas Glory. — Words by 
Lanta Wilson Smith (author of “Scatter 
Sunshine’). Music by T. Martin Towne. 
The libretto is original in plot, and in- 
structive as well as interesting. 


The Coming of the King. —§ 
Words by Ida Reed Smith. Music by T. 
Martin Towne. Songs, duets, quartets, cho- 
ruses and recitations calculated to heighten 
the joy of Christmas. 


The Story of the Star.— Words 
by Ida Reed Smith. Music by T. Martin 

owne. All nations represented in simple 
costumes. A patriotic, missionary, Christ- 
mas entertainment, all in one. 


A Good Time with Santa Claus. — 
Libretto by Clarence A. Murch. Music by 
H. M. Draper. Fun-provoking recitations, 
songs and choruses, with closely inter. 
woven religious teaching. 

A Chime of Silver Bells.— Words 
by Julia H. Johnston. Music by T. Martin 

owne. A Christmas exercise of exquisite 
flavor, mingling Christlike service with the 
joy of Christmas. 

Santa Claus’ Dream.— Words by 
Belle K. Towne, Music by T. Martin Towne. 9 
Novel in plot, pure in style, filled with origi- 
nal songs and recitations. May be used in @ 
part, if desired. 

The Crowning of Christmas.— 
Words by Ida Reed Smith. Music by TD. Martin 
Towne. This cantata is popular wherever 
produced. Fresh in plot, bright, easy music. 

An Old Time Christmas Party.— 
By Mrs. Marguerite Cook. Consists of recita- @ 
tions, songs, etc., within the compass of the 
younger children. 


Daviv C. Cook Pusuisninc Company, 
36 Washington 8t., CHICAGO, 














nstructions carefully, which you 


our'sample book and general outfitand have read our book of 
ae Hy ers,and taarked in your selling price you are ready for business and can in canes a > gverz 
one. At your low prices business men, farmers, and in fact every one will order 4 suite made. You can 
orders every day at $1.00 to $5.00 profit on each order, for every one wil! be astonished at your low 5. 


d themto us and we will make the rments within 
YOu REQUIRE NO MONEY ian type ty customers by express C. O. D., subject to examina- 


f 
tion and approval, at your selling price,and collect your full selling price, and every week we will sen Jone Stand —4 





simply go on taking orders, adding a libera) 
Getiver t oa ~ AT Sp Gk a prom Mt M send you in one sound check your full profit for the 
week. Wasety oll our get a check from us of at least $40.00 every week in year. 


We make no cha 
7 outfit, but as —~ 

id i e on us sendin 
idle ourieeit " ASA GUARANTEE OF eboo FAITH ON THE PART OF EV 


e for the book and compete 
OUTFIT COSTS US SEVERAL 
for the outfit with no joten: 


THE OUTFIT IS FRE 


DOLLARS, to protect ourselves 


tion of working, but merely out : 
i fil the blank lines below, giving the names of two parties as reference, and 
ot Ara ans Soper. NE DOLLAR and - charges for he sutfit when received, if found as represented 


k wages. The $1.00 you agree to when outfit is received does not porta 

— ay the cost to “ Ryn te mean business.” WE WILL REFUND YOUR $1.00 AS SOON AS YOUR 

ORDERS HAVE AMOUNTED TO $25.00, which amount you can take the first be toes oe siicidat 
Fill out the following lines carefully, sign your name,cut out and send tous,a outfit will be sent y 

’ RWMERIGAN WOOLEN MILLS GO., En-erprise Bldg, CHICAGO, TLL. 

:—Please press C. O.D., bject to minati our Sample Book lesm 

gy ee — wz to examine tt al the express office ee if found ou - & LS pee SAG i 

make wages taking orders for you, pa. express agen gue inte of ot " ss uaw onao epee 

venounted ¢o#2s.00. Ifnot ree soarges, math the tnderstanding she aie oo ae rotaeted ee tan somal or pay coosent 


. 


sseesereegeseese® “ eee eee Sete ew eee weeeeeee 
TUTTLE LLL ee . Neeetd esas se sbo . 


Sign your name onabove linen = $j “"°°**"*"” 


bs On above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who haveknown you one 
year or longer. ‘ 


Name of Postoffice,County and State on above line. 
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Address your letters plainly to 8.8. Times, Ph. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.. Enterprise Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


A compilation of Choice Hymns and Tunes of the 
Church with the best Gospel Songs. 


367 Hymns, a Tune for Every Hymn. 


Pastors, S. S. Superintendents, Evangelists, 
Choristers, unanimously recommend it. 


Never before have we offered such a large and useful 


book at this low price. $25 per 100 copies. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
S. S. Superintendents “\"*,.. 


our new 1898 Xmas services make 
. Hy ry Write fi 
Liberal Commissions, W:*: ° 
Bright music, attractive words, dnd novel features, are 
foundin The Prophet of Nazareth and 
The Herald Star. sc. single copies ; 
soc. doz.; $4 per 100, All prepaid 
Talat fosading, 108 Washington St., Chicago. 


1898-—Christmas Services-1898 

New series of Hall-Mack Co.'s services. More beau- 
tiful than ever. New and original features suitable for 
all schools. 





GUIDING STAR __) _ Samples of the 
MESSAGE OF PEACE 3 services for ro cts, 
CHRISTMAS KING) in stamps. 


A new cantata for children entitled SANTA’S DE« 
CISION, introducing witty dialogue, bright catchy 
songs and melodious choruses. 20 cents in stamps for 
sample. Send 8 cents in stamps for three other successes, 


Hali-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


For . o> 
The Manger King (New) 
The Christmas Guest (New) 
Heralds of Peace 
Most Successful Service of 1897 
Send socts. for samples of the three services. $4 per 100 
STONE & BECHTER 
Publishers, 416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Mention this paper. 





1898 NEW AND UP TO DATE 1898 
Huge’s Two Christmas Services 
BEAUTIFUL BETHLEHEM STORY. 
THE CHILD OF PROMISE. 
For beauty of melody, richness of harmony, and 
Christmas ring, they excel all others. Not difficult to 
learn. Their rare beauty lingers with you. You bum 
them unconsciously about your work. ‘The children 
delight to sing them. 16 pages. s5c., singly; $4 per 100, 
Send roc. for six kinds. 
GEO. C. HUGG, Author and Publisher, 
2133 Newkirk St., Bhiladeiphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
“On Earth Peace” 
“The Angel’s Message ” original Christmas 


services by our 
well-known writers. New features. 5 cts. each} $3.75 
per roo. Pull samples of both, in fuding Christmas 
catalog and other specialties for only 6 cts. 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Philadelphia. 


THE UNAPPROACHABLE, S. S. EAN, 


of the Saviors Love.” 224 pp. edition, 625 pe 
p. edition, 133 tongs, Boards, $10 per 100. Mawils, $6 per 100. 
orth-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicage, 





Two strikingly 
beautiful an 








XMAS Potesiaeieeen 3 


-& P. B. MY ERS, 8 John St., 
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Philadelphia, October 15, 1898 
Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


second-class matter.”” 


Change of Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


75 cts. 


duced rate of 75 cents each, per year. 
rate was $1.00.) 
once for both old and new subscriptions. 


$1.00. 


at $1.00 each, per year. 
60 cts. one add: «ss, ordered after December 1, 
1898, will be sent at the rate of 60 cents each, per year, 


Piease 


Five or more copies to separate ad- 


(The former 


Less than five copies, and more than 


All package-club subscriptions now 
on the list, no matter when they 
Notice this supire,, may be renewed Bra a ow 

yond their expiration Gate at the 
Particularly resent so cent rate, if the renewal 


is received on or belors Derember 1, 1898. 


ew package-club subscriptions are included in this | 
ivilege, whether as addit.ons to present clubs or as | 


orming new clubs. 


Free Copies lowed for every ten copies paid for 
in a club at either the 75 cent or 60 cent rate. 


$1.50 
$1.00 


‘There is to be no change in the pres- 
ent rate of $1.50 for single subscrip- 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions 


to a club—such additional subscrip- 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- | 


nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition | 


is made. 


A Club at 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rat rain 
wo Kates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed a is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, &1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the 50 cent 
rate can have a copy transterred from a package toa 
separate address for 25 cents when the year's subscrip- 
tion has over six months to run. When it has six 
months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to 
the end of the year’s subscription. ‘Those who have 
paid the 60 cent rate can have the change made at any 
time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription. 


Dividing 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packayes 
a Package of five or more copies each, fi desired, 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by spectal request. 
Enough copies of any one issue af the paper to enable 
all the teac he rs of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Jree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 


1550. 


Black 
Mohair 


“Black mohair is made like new 
by a gentie washing in luke-warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Rinse 
in clear, warm water, and iron on 
wrong side when half dry.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE-FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold here in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
Send nus your name, addrera, 
and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
Pers, to nearest office below, 
and we wil! mail you s 
copy of a beautiful painting in water col- 
ore entitled “Fairy Tales,” by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran, Size "6 
without lettering, ready for framing. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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dresses will hereafter be sent at a re- | 


‘This reduced rate goes into effect at | 


one, will be sent to separate addresses | 


Five or more copies in a package to | 


One free copy additional will be al- 


tions, or in the $1.00 rate to ministers, | 
missionaries, and theological students. | 


Additions may be made at any time | 


The papers for a club of five or more | 














COLLARS and 
CUFFS « « « 


INEN 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. The turn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten cullars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 











To Secure 
a Prize 


Nearly all embroiderers now insist on having 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S SILKS put 
up the new way, each skein in a separate paper 
HOLDER. By purchasing your’ Silks in 
* HOLDERS,” vou will have no difficulty with 
snarls or tangled threads. INSIST on having 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S, SILKS in 
“HOLDERS.” They cost no nfore. 


Our new book for 1899, ‘‘F MBROIDERY LES- 
SONS with COLORED STUDIES,” contains 
15 beautiful colored studies in Embroidery, with 
full directions for working, and roo illustrations. 
Also tells all about thé prizes. Sent for 10c. 


|THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


134 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


$2.75 


REGULAR 85.00 WATERPRUOF | 
MACKINTOSH FOR 92.78. aki 
yu s ad. 
Send No Money. [25 ‘cond to us, 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. 0. 
D., subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at F Ag 2 nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat you can buy 
for 85.00, pay the express agent our special 
offer . 15, and express charges. 
T MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, er velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented ream 
suitable for both rain or overceat, an 
uaranteed greatest value ever offered 
us or any other house. For Free 
Cloth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 





to $5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Oercoats at from $5.00 to $10.00, write for Free 


dd 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


“Morris Chair FREE; 


Solid Oak, finely upholstered. A 
small order for ea, Coffee, 
Spices, kxtracts, Perfumes, 
Soap, Etc., will secure 
choice: Morris Chair, Gold 
Watch, Camera and 

Outfit, Ladies’ Rattan 

Ladies’ Roll- 

Top Desk, Bicycles. 

Etc. No money requir ed 

with your order. We 

pay the Express. 








Milustrated Catalogue for | ~ 
the asking. j 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
192 Hanover Street, 
Dept. F. Boston, Mass, 





your | 
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less money to 
pay here 





for choice Dry Goods—that’s | 
what’s bringing us increased | 
mail orders from all over the 
United States. Another reason | 
why people find it pays to buy 
. | 
here, is the large assortments— | 
all that’s newest and choice. 
15,000 square feet of floor space | 
devoted to retail Silk and Dress | 
Goods departments alone. 

Send for samples, and let 
goods and prices show how you 
can save here. You'll be agree- 
ably surprised. 

40-inch all-wool Dress, Goods mixtures 
25c. yard—see if you can find their equal 
under 40c. 

Most extensive lines new Dress Goods 
50c., 65c., 75¢-, yard—styles and values 
that will show saving. 

Other fine Dress Goods—novelties, plain 


color and black—s5oc., 75c., $1.00 to finest 
exclusive importations. 


Handsome Silks—shirt-waist styles—s5oc., 


65c., yard. 
500 pieces rich high-toned novelty Silks, 
75c. and $1.00. 


Samples cost you nothing. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








lds “ : . , 
“QUEEN QUALITY” 
THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 
unequaled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 


All feet and fancies fitted 
in toes, heels, and leathers. 


The limit 
of excellence 
for 


$3.00 


style, 
fit and comfort, 
material, 


QUALITY . 
COUNTS ™ ) 


workmanship. 
In these essen- from start 


tials this shoe is Queen Quality to finish, 
** FOERDERER’S’’ VICI used exclusively. 


n send for cat- 
alogue and 


pai 
a where to 


If your dealer 
hasn't them, 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 














— | 
H. O’Neill & Co., New York, | 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 





| eradicate it. 


| sation, such as the constant and 
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Worth Repeatin 


Some Conditions of Goog 
Conversation 


[From “ The Principles of the Art of ¢ 
by J. P>Mahaffy] 


HERE are no physical conditions ab. 
solutely necessary for becoming 
good talker. I have known q nal 

with a painful impediment in his speech 
far more agreeable than all the Al uegg 
people in the room. But when a may 
comes to consider by what Conditions 
conversation can be improved, and turns, 
first of all, to his own side, to see y hat he 
can do for himself in that direction, y 
will find that certain natural gifts whig 
he may possess, or the absence of whic 
he may regret, are of no small iM portance 
in making him more agreeable to those 
whom he meets in society. . . . 

The old Greeks set it down as an axiog 
that a loud or harsh voice betokened bad 
breeding, and any one who hears the 
lower classes discussing any topic at the 
corners of the streets may notice, nq 


| merely their coarseness and rudeness jg 
| expression, but also the loudness and 
| harshness of their voices, in support of 


this observation. The habit of wrangling 
with people who will not listen withoy 
interruption, and who try to shout down 


| their company, nay, even the habit of 
| losing one’s temper, engenders a noisy 
and harsh way of speaking, which natu. 


rally causes a prejudice against the talker 
in good society. Even the dogmatic or 
over-confident temper which asserts opin. 
ions loudly, and looks around to com. 


| mand approval or challenge contradiction, 
| chills good conversation by setting people 


against the speaker, whom they presume 
to be a social bully, and wanting in syn. 
pathy. 

Contrariwise, nothing attracts more ¢ 
first hearing than a soft and sweet tone ¢ 
voice. At generally suggests a deey 
well of feeling than the speaker possess} 
and certainly prejudices people as mud 
in his fayor as a grating or loud utterance 
repels them. It is to be classed with per 


ny crsation,* 4 
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sonal beauty, which disposes every one 7 


| favor the speaker, and listen to him o 
| her with sympathy and attention. 
|| sweetness 


This 
in the tone of the voice is 
chiefly a natural gift, but it may also be 


| improved, if not. acquired, by constant 


and carefu) training in early years. kt 
can certainly be marred by constant 
straining and shouting. It should there 
fore be carefully cultivated or protected im 
youth as a valuable vantage-ground ia 


Similarly, the presence of a strong local 
accent, though there are cases where t 
gives raciness to wit and pungency 
satire, is usually a hindrance in converse 
tion, especially at its outset, and among 
strangers. It marks a man as provincial 
and hence is akin to vulgarity and na 
rowness of mind. It suggests too that the 
speaker has not moved much about the 
world, or even in the best society of his 
native country, in which such provincia 


|| ism is carefully avoided, and set down # 
| an index of mind and manners below tit 
| highest level. 
| tors endeavor to eradicate peculiarities 
| accent or pronunciation in children, 4 
| justly, 
talkers whose Scottish burr or Irish broge 
| seemed 


Hence all careful edum 


though we have all met ge 
an essential feature of the 
charm. If this be so, no education 
vincial is distinctly an obstacle in 
way, even though a great mind may ™ 
it into a stepping-stone. J 
There is, yet another almost phy 


| disability ‘or damage to conversatiel 


which is akin to provincialism, and ¥) 
consists in disagreeable tricks in conve 
meaninf 
less repetition of catchwords an 

as the unmeaning oaths 
grandfathers, such as inarticulate ‘ 
of assent, such as contortions of the 
which so annoy the hearer by their vey 
want of meaning and triviality 4 

cite quite a disproportionate dis 
speaker, and to acquire great an 


| qualities to counterbalance it. 
apt a man’s internal furniture 


conversation, he: may make It useless 


In lesser people, to be pe 
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being externally disaggeeable ; and how 
often, when we prais@a friend as a good 
talker, do we heargthe reply: I should 
like him well enough if he did not worry 
me with his don’ f/ you know, or his what, 
rac 0, or something else so 
dishly small that we shudder to think 
easily a man may forfeit his position 
ft sularity among civilized men in their 
aly intercourse But modern society, 
Sich ought to be of all things in human 
““e the most easy and unconstrained, is 
prowing every day more tyrannical, and 
bnly to be kept in good humor by careful 
ttention to its unwritten behests, unless, 
ndeed, we have the power to bend it to 
bur will, and force it to follow our lead, 
stead of driving us along like slaves. 
No more need | be said concerning these 
physical conditions, which are rather 
tive conditions, or fav orable starting- 
hoints, than real aids for our purpose. 
The handsomest man or woman, even 
ith the sweetest tones of human voice, 
iJ] soon be found out, if dull or unsym- 
pathetic, and then these advantages all go 
r nothing. 


Enameline | 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
} why itis the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
shines in the night,” a lady ‘ 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake-or liquid form, Wo 
other has so large a sale. 
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J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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WRITE FOR OUR to F 
STOVE CATA cae 

narges. This stove is ven ; 

is 42x23 ; made from Dest Big Aron xtra pine 


bovers, heavy linings and grates, eee ovens + 
en ated 


- 
















nlined oven door, han: 
ns an trimmings, extra large 
lined reserveir, handsome la: 
it coal burner made, and we furnish 
fe Making ita perfect weed bi 
GUARANTEE with every stove and tee 
aeey to your railroad station. Your local dealer 
~ 1) pong ad. My oe a Hovey the Sreight Any pn 4 
© save you at least $1 
direst, SEARS, ROEBUCK J & CO. deel. CHICAGO, 
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GOLD 
DUST 


THE BEST 


_WASHING POWDER | 
















: Rusifoam 


Every Drop is Perfectly Pure. 
Every Drop Cleanses the Mouth. 
Every Drop Polishes the Teeth. 
Every Drop Hardens the Gums, 
Every Drop is Free from, Grit. 





















ESAVE:<YOUR FUEL, 


Y using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
E stoveor furnace does the work of 


NWO: Drop postal fur proofs from 
Prominent men, 


4 TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
ere we have no active agent we 


sell at wholesale price. Write at 






Pek = oS > EM T 


RocnesreR RADIATOR COMPANY, 
1B Furnace St., ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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7 M Ait you a eee WHITE BRO ONZE. 
4 iring: less expensive. 
' Ms delivered ev ery where. Color greatly 
‘ rite for designs and inf 
“ \ ‘ information. Costs 
oss Growin rum 
, Cleanin <s NO aaemes. 
THE MON j 1: 
‘ 3 UMENTAL B ON 
50 Howard Avenue, 8 ride a Conn. 
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Pearl St., New York. | Louis 
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WHY NOT START A_ 
HOME DEPARTMENT ? 


HEN people will not, or cannot, come to Sunday-school, the 

Sunday-school can go to the people. 
idea makes this possible. 
investigate the plan. 
grown folks, 
school revenues, and pays its own expenses. 
Department, how to conduct it, and what it can do in any neighbor- 
hood, is told in an illustrated sixteen-page booklet, which will be 
sent by the publishers to any address for 


The Home Department 
Every school in city or country ought to 
It reaches hitherto unreachable children and 


it increases the school attendance, it increases the 


How to start a Home 


Two two-cent stamps 


Already about 150,090 persons are members of Home Depart- 


The work is growing so rapidly that accurate statistics are 


not obtainable. 
For the booklet giving full information about the plan, send 
two two-cent stamps to 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Every Drop is a Fragrant Breath. 
Every Drop is Delicious and Harmless. 












| Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
vial. E. W. Tlloyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. ; 








































Amateur ; 
Photographers 


16 


is the special price 
for our 











Bo-Peep B 
Folding Camera 
| fitted a | Bausch and Lomb Dovare Valve Unicum 
Shutter. It also has our latest improved rapid rectilinear 
| lens, and is recommended as the most perfect camera 
| ever offered at anything like the price. 

We make everything in the photographic line. 
Catalog sent free if you mention Tue S. S. Times, 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N. Y. 
Works and Executive Office, Cresskill, N. J. 




















| Guide-Boards for 


‘Teachers By W. H. Hall 


IMustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 
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HALLS presentation of the 
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work and poeta of the Sun- 
day-school teacher is quite as 





















wood 
Ne better Machine at any price. 
Machine for ~ 


Machines $4.00, $1 
all ..--——— free, over 100,000 in 


SN at a ne oa th ys | novel as it is delightful and informing. 
» QU IcK ACTION ; N i bgt ond srich _ v vote ee 
. denplacien, a po as teacher, superintendent, an e 
Clean printing Seite” giaamen a can dure. > A Perfect \ worker give authority to his utterances. 
apay aoe 8 Sew features 2 He points out with exceptional clear- 
» y/ Vi, ff Fi d ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
( g 
Welli 2 \ {f] an 00 mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
e ngton 4 er's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever 
Typewriter § pen drawings of highway and byway 
N > guide-boards impressively symbolize 
0.2 2 sd the central truths of the book. Asa 
Equal to 2 whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
any $100 machine on Q school teachers may improve the 
market. 8 blessed opportunities that are set be- 
Sent to any responsible party on receipt of price, § fore them. 
$60 tistaction guaranteed or money re- ¢ 
© funded after ten days’ trial. § 
Illustrated Catalog sent free on application. $ ran 
THE WILLIAMS MFG.CO.,LTB., BOX 45,PLATTSSURGCAH, f.Y. > Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated, 
POPP SAGCOOT OE Price, 75 cents 
° For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 
Condensed a Ik of price, the publishers paying the postage, 
i John D. Watiles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Write for names and addresses of Pupils per- 
manently sures, five, seven, nine, and thirteen 


‘book 
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PDANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
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Satin or merino. 


Send for illustrated 
neti & Bro., 155 N. Fourth 
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-» Phila., Pa. 








Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 


Does he want your chim- 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
arm for selling 
of Bi a at ‘v cents each: 
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BLUINE éo. Box 3, Concord Junction 
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“AMMERING 40 YEARS). 
eee referto John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 
_ NewEngland The leading musical ine 
stitution of America. 
CensERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. * 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. A grand success, 
uition, Se and degree, “‘ Master of Ancient 

Ce BUR oa per month. For circulars, write 
“BURTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Over 1,000 Pages a Year. <= —h Full of Bright Picture, 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a . Year, at the Bible Foust, New York City, at $1.50 per Annu, 


Dr. Talmage Extends a Cordial Invitation, 


AMONG All the 21,000 Papers Published in the United States and Canada, none Commends itself more directly to each an 
wary Member of the Family Circle than THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with its Bright and Beautiful Illustrations » its Grea 
Variety of Superior Literary Attractions, its remarkable Questions and An- 
swers, its Light-diffusing, Comfort-bringing, Heart-stirring Messages from 
the Gifted Pens of Notable Men and Women in every part of the Globe, and 
its Absolute Freedom from anything and everything Questionable or Impure. 


PUBLISHED 52 TIMES A YEAR—always Brimful of the Best and Bright- 
est Things, Profusely Illustrated with Exceptionally Meritorious Pictures and 
Superbly Printed, frequently in Rich and Radiant Colors, —TTHE CHRIS- 

= TIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Ideal Family Paper, peculiarly ~ 
ey adapted to Edify, Entertain and Instruct the Home Circle. 


FOR THE COMING YEAR, a Most Excellent Bill of Fare—more Generous // mgouk £8 
and more Varied than ever—has been Provided, but the Price remains the Staff Contributor. 

same as heretofore; and we Extend to one and all a Right Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to the Family Table ae to join ws 
at the Bountiful Feast, so Generously and Cheerfully Provided, so Deliciously Prepared, and so Attractively and Appetizingly Served 


Only Revised Ceachers’ Bible in the Horli 


This year we Offer for only Two Dollars, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year—52 Times—and your Choice ofa 
Long Primer, Large, Clear T ype TEACHERS’ BIBLE, either Authorized or REVISED VERSION, and both in VERSE FORM. 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD has had a Revised Version Edition Prepared in Verse Form, conformitg Strictly in its Divisions 
to the Authorized Version. The References, 
Teachers’ Helps, Maps, and a Revised 
Word-book, including Concordance, have 
been added, and now, for the First Time, a 
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Huthorized version Revised Version 





For what shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul? 

Mark 8 : 36, 37., 

A man that hath 
friends must shew him- 
self friendly: and there 





is a friend that sticketh 


For what doth it profit 
a man, to gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life? 
For what should a man 
give in exchange for his 
life? 

Mark 8 : 36, 37. 

He that maketh many 
friends doeth it to his own 
destruction; but there 
is a friend that sticketh 


Revised Teachers’ Bible is Published. 


Note the Difference 


. Between the Authorized and Re 
vised Versions, as Illustrated by 
the Adjoining Familiar Verses. 











Everybody has been longing for a Re 
vised Bible, but many hesitated because of 
the Paragraph form, so strange to the cys 
the absence of Helps and References and 
its Exceptionally High Price. Our Revised 
Bible removes all these Objections. 

If, however, you prefer the Authorize 
you can get it at the same price, andi 
precisely the same type and same binding: 
Both Bibles are set in Long Primer Type, bound i in Divinity Circuit, American Levant, Overlapping Edges; and Red under Gold. 


4 Y have either of these Bibles, and THE ” 
just like Your Pastor’ 8 Bible  cnastian HERALD foe One Year for only # 
: But if you send us $3.00 your Bible will have 

A THUMB INDEX AND LEATHER LINING, particularly attractive and 
The Christian Herald 


specially prepared with a view to durability. The richer Bible is worth three of 
the other, if lasting qualities, Thumb Index, Leather Lining, and a soft, velvety, ork 
flexible book have any ‘Special attractions for you. Do not Delay—Order Today. 160 to 170 Bible House, New ¥ 


closer than a brother, closer than a brother, 


Proverbs 18 : 24. Proverbs 18 : 24, 
Blessed be the Lord, Blessed be the Lord 
who daily loadeth us with ; who daily beareth our 
benefits, even the God of burden, even the God 


our salvation. who is our salvation. 
Psalms 68 : 19. Psalms 68 : 19. 






































Tae Sunday School Times intends to admit ade adv ae ~y that are trustworthy. Should. ho ma an L, rti ofa - ty not having good commercial credit be inadvertent!y insert d, 
@ publishers will refund to © abectibers On; oy th at th oy tote ae by. 





